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TO ROBERT LYTTON: FROM ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING.! 


1. 


O NOELE heart, noble soul, live 
Our leader, and king of us all! 

Take the love which we languish to give ; 
Give the love without which we must fall. 


2. 


You—brave shoulders of Atlas, just strong enough 
To bear up a world much in want of it! 

You—the wise heart that’s probed our life long enough 
To pardon the nonsense and cant of it! 


3. 


An eye that looks straight on to God, 

And a tongue that can baffle the Devil,— 
A wit that walks forth silver-shod, 

And sets a fair front against Evil. 


4, 


When you speak—as you speak—I think Paul 
At Athens, posterity teaching, 

Said such words, thought such thoughts, just let fall 
Such grand language as yours, in his preaching. 
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TO ROBERT LYTTON: 


5. 


Yet bear with us! think for us! speak for us! 
There is none we can honor above you. 

When you think, our own thoughts are too weak for us,— 
When you speak, we are silent—and love you. 


6. 


You are strong: we are weak and the jostle 
Of life seems to hurt us too much: 

But you, O beloved, O apostle 
Leave healing behind in your touch. 


 # 
Light and warmth—the whole of you piling 
Its own magnificent gladness : 
But he that would prove your wise smiling 
Must have probed all the sources of sadness, 


8. 
For o’er depth below depth of your being 
Unfathomed the soul of you sleeps: 
And your great smile is still too all seeing, 
A rainbow that arches the deeps. 


9. 
All that strength! all that power! yet so pliant! 
You’re so great we could never come near you, 
Were it not that the child with the giant 
Is mixed—and we honor—not fear you. 


10. 
O but for old times for one moment ! 
How we’d hymn you and crown you, and bring you 
Through the Forum with praising and comment. 
Stepping proud o’er the flowers we’d fling you. 
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11. 


We’d die for you gladly, if need were,— 

And gladly we’d live while we might for you: 
We’d follow wherever your lead were, 

Believe in you, hope for you, fight for you. 


12. 


These are words, now! and yet—Oh yet live 
Our leader and king of us all! 

Take the love which is all we can give! 
Take large meanings for deeds that are small! 


1853. E. B. Brownina. 


The Editor tenders grateful thanks, on his own behalf and that 
of his readers, to Mrs. Barrett Browning for her generous gift to him 
of the original manuscript which is here printed. For more than 
siaty years this tribute, by the authoress of ‘Aurora Leigh, to Robert 
Lytton (Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, 1st Earl, 1831-1891), more 
generally known as “ Owen Meredith,’ has been forgotten. 

The poem was written at Bagni di Lucca in the summer of 1858, 
when Robert Lytton, then an attaché at the Florence Legation, was 
staying with the Brownings. It was here too when he was with them 
again in 1857 that he had a severe attack of gastric fever and was 
nursed by Robert Browning. Robert Lytton had scarcely recovered 
when ‘ Penini’ Browning, a boy of eight years, was similarly attacked, 
but in a mild form ; during his illness, seeing his Mother’s anxious 
face bending over him, the child said, ‘ Think it’s a little boy in the 
street ; and you won't feel so badly.’ 

The MS. is in the clear but delicate caligraphy of Mrs. Browning, 
withoui a single correction, and written on both sides of a half-sheet 
of paper, with a deep gash in the upper edge. The MS. was formerly 
in the possession of Miss Browning, who copied on a large sheet the 
full text of the three stanzas imperfect in the torn original. Miss 
Browning gave both to Mrs. Barrett Browning, who has kept them 
until to-day ‘ in a little box of personal treasures.’ 
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THE LOST TRIBES.} 
BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Opposite the main door of Druminawona House there is a broad 
lawn, once, in the days when the house was regularly inhabited, 
adorned with flower-beds, still pleasantly shaded by great lime 
trees. Here, because the day was hot, Mrs. Dann had chairs and 
atable. Here she was sitting at tea with Delia and Bobby Sebright, 
when Father Roche and Jamesy Casey drove up. 

‘Bobby,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘that reverend father seems to be 
getting into the habit of paying pretty frequent visits here; but 
I wouldn’t like him to feel he’s not welcome. You go and take 
him by the hand.’ 

Bobby set his teacup on the ground at Delia’s feet. He crossed 
the gravel sweep and took off his hat gravely to the priest. Father 
Roche shook his hand heartily. Then he turned to Jamesy Casey. 

‘Do you take the mare round to the yard, Jamesy,’ he said, 
‘and as soon as ever you have her put up come. back here at 
once. You'll be wanted.’ 

‘ If it was pleasing to your reverence,’ said Jamesy, ‘ I’d as soon 
stay in the yard till you’ve finished speaking to the lady.’ 

‘ You'll do nothing of the sort. How do you suppose I can be 
arranging for your marriage and you not there 2’ 

Jamesy drove off slowly. Now that it came to the point he 
found that he disliked the idea of quoting ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 
To say the poem privately to Mrs. Dann would be bad enough. To 
recite it to an audience of four would be much worse. He doubted 
whether Delia would believe in sentiments expressed in that way. 
Bobby Sebright looked as if he might laugh. 

‘ You’re still putting your money on that marriage,’ said Bobby. 
‘But she isn’t interested. You'll have to think of something with 
more bite in it. That wedding won’t do.’ 

‘ The way it is now,’ said Father Roche, ‘ it may do.’ 
‘Fresh romantic interest ? Bride discovered to be long-lost 
1 Copyright, 1914, by Canon J. O. Hannay, in the United States of America. 
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daughter of dissolute peer, disowned at birth on account of social 
prejudice against humble mother ? ’ 

‘It’s not her mother at all,’ said Father Roche; ‘ it’s Jamesy 
Casey’s.’ 

They crossed the gravel together. Father Roche shook hands 
with Mrs. Dann and Delia. 

‘I’m sorry now,’ he said, ‘that Mr. Mervyn isn’t along with 
me. He ought to be, and that’s a fact. But he’s not. He would 
be if he could, but the way he’s situated presently he can’t.’ 

‘If it was later in the week,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘I’d suspect Phil 
of preparing a sermon. It must be mighty peaceful and slumberous 
down in your house, Delia, when you're away.’ 

“Mr. Mervyn’s gone,’ said Father Roche. ‘He went off to 
the train.’ 

‘Gone!’ said Delia. ‘ Where to ?’ 

Father Roche did not feel that he could very well explain that 
Mr. Mervyn had gone to appeal to his bishop to save him from having 
to marry Mrs. Dann. 

‘How would I know where he’s gone ?’ he said. ‘ But Aineas 
Sweeny told me he drove him over to the train.’ 

‘ Delia,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ you'll sleep here to-night. Bobby 
will get the automobile and take you down to pack your things. 
I expect the young nobleman who drives that car will be resentful 
at having to go out again, but Bobby will explain to him that while 
he’s along with me he’ll have to earn his keep.’ 

‘When you’ve heard what I’m going to tell you,’ said Father 
Roche, ‘you may be wanting to go down in the motor-car 
yourself.’ 

*Phil’s not ill?’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘Don’t tell me that Phil’s 
ill, and you’re breaking it to us gently by saying he’s gone away.’ 

‘He is not ill; and it’s not him I came to speak to you about, 
but Jamesy Casey.’ 

‘The bridegroom,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ who’s opposed to 
the idea of marrying the weeping bride.’ 

“He’s not opposed to her now,’ said Father Roche. ‘ He’s 
heart-scalded wanting her. It was only this minute, just before I 
came up to see you, that I went into the stable, and there was the 
poor fellow with his arms round the mare’s neck and him singing 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen, the grey dawn is breaking,” and “ The 
snowy-breasted pearl.” I felt sorry for him, and so would you if 
you heard him.’ 
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Father Roche spoke these last words to Delia, and he spoke 
them reproachfully. Delia was looking at him in a way that 
made him feel uncomfortable. At first her eyes expressed no more 
than a lively interest in Jamesy Casey’s condition of love-sickness. 
Then, when she heard of his performance in the stable, she seemed 
greatly surprised. The look of surprise passed quickly and was 
succeeded by a merry twinkling of her eyes. It was plain to 
Father Roche that Delia was either greatly amused at the thought 
of Jamesy Casey singing ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ to a brown mare, 
or that she did not believe he had done it. 

‘I'd be better able to speak plain,’ said Father Roche severely, 
‘if Miss Mervyn was out of this. There are some subjects that 
ought not to be mentioned before young ladies.’ 

‘ Bobby,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ take Delia with you and wind up the 

automobile.’ 
‘.“. Delia’s position was a difficult one. She wanted very much 
to hear how Father Roche’s mare had behaved when Jamesy sang 
love-songs to it. She was also greatly interested in Onny Dono- 
van’s prospects of getting married. But it is a delicate matter for 
a young girl to stay where she is when a clergyman hints plainly 
that he is going to tell improper stories. Stories of this kind are 
always much worse when told by ladies or men officially committed 
to strict propriety, than they are under ordinary circumstances. 
When they get into the kind of histories which are circulated by 
select libraries they are worst of all. Delia got up and walked 
away with an offended air. Bobby Sebright followed her. 

“T’m grateful to you for respecting Delia’s feelings,’ said Mrs. 
Dann, ‘ and I’m prepared to blush some.’ 

‘The poor fellow’s in love with the girl,’ said Father Roche, 
“and what’s more, she’s in love with him! But here he is coming 
from the yard now, and he’ll tell you the way of it now.’ 

‘I’m not bashful to any excess,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ and I’ve studied 
the history of the European monarchs quite a bit, as well as giving 
support and encouragement to the more artistic kind of serious 
drama, when presented on the New York stage, but I’d rather 
hear the story from you than the young man himself. I have a 
kind of shrinking from the purest kinds of realism.’ 

“If you think,’ said Father Roche, ‘ that I’d ask you to listen 
to anything that a lady ought not to hear you’re mistaken. Come 
here now, Jamesy Casey.’ 

‘Jamesy Casey, his cap held tightly with both hands, his face 
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remarkably purple, sidled ‘across the lawn and stood about ten 
yards from Father Roche and Mrs. Dann. 

‘Tell me now, Jamesy,’ said the priest, ‘are you in love with 
Onny Donovan or are you not ?’ 

‘I am,’ said Jamesy, ‘and many’s the time I do be saying to 
myself ‘Kathleen Mavourneen, agus asthore.” That would be,’ 
he added, ‘ when I thought there was no one listening to me that 
would take it up wrong. For it’s Onny they call her, and not 
Kathleen.’ 

‘ There you are now,’ said Father Roche. ‘ What did I tell you ? 
And is she in love with you ?’ 

‘She is,’ said Jamesy. 

‘She wouldn’t confide any in me,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ All she’d 
say was that you were a decent, quiet boy.’ 

‘Sure if she said that much she meant the other,’ said Jamesy. 
“You wouldn’t be expecting her to say more |’ 

‘ And if that’s the way of it with you,’ said Father Roche, ‘ why 
don’t you marry her ?’ 

‘On account of my mother.’ 

‘ And what is it that brings you up here ?’ said Father Roche. 
‘What do you want with Mrs. Dann ?’ 

‘If it would be pleasing to your ladyship,’ said Jamesy, ‘to 
speak a word to my mother any time that might be convenient 
to you; it’s too much to ask, surely; but my mother would be 
pleased and proud to see your ladyship in the inside of our little 
houseen, and what you'd say would be what she’d listen to.’ 

“Is that all ?’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘ That’s all,’ said Father Roche. ‘ You can go now, Jamesy.’ 

‘I’ve always considered,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘that we were at 
the North Pole of civilisation in the way of delicacy of feeling 
for the female sex, but you have us beat to a frazzle. It never 
would have occurred to me that Delia would have blushed any at 
listening to that confession.’ 

Father Roche watched Jamesy as he retreated towards the 
stable. He was not inclined to discuss the disappointing absence 
of any impropriety in the statements he had just dragged from 
Jamesy. That seemed to him to be aside issue. He wished to fix 
Mrs. Dann’s attention on the main love interest of the situation. 

‘It’s a pity of the two of them, so it is,’ he said, ‘and a fine 
young couple they’d make.’ 

‘I don’t see why they don’t marry,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
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‘It’s on account of his mother. Didn’t he tell you that ? But 
maybe you weren’t listening at the time.’ 

‘In America,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ we reverence the Ten Command- 
ments quite a bit, and we don’t undervalue the fifth any more 
than we do the other nine. But it doesn’t do to make an idol of the 
Decalogue, Father Roche. Those two tables of stone weren’t 
meant to be worshipped, and I reckon you’re inclined in this 
country to overestimate the importance of the fifth.’ 

‘It’s not so much that—though I don’t deny that Jamesy 
has a respect for his mother; but it’s not so much that as the 
thought of the life the old woman would lead Onny if she got 
married in spite of her, and the way Onny would behave to her, 
for there’s no telling what a girl like that would do when her temper 
was up; and the time poor Jamesy would have between the two 
of them; at it night and morning, hammer and tongs. That’s 
what has him frightened. But if you would speak to the old 
lady—’ 

‘I don’t reckon my speaking would be much use.’ 

“It would. Believe you me, if you spoke to her she’d be afraid 
to open her mouth after.’ 

‘ Well, I’ll do it.’ 

Father Roche was a little disappointed. He had, indeed, 
carried his point. Mrs. Dann would pay a visit to old Mrs. Casey. 
But she did not seem nearly so much interested in the marriage 
as he had hoped. The romance of it did not sweep her into the 
region of strong emotion. She ought, he felt, to be more sym- 
pathetic with Jamesy, more sorry for Onny, than she appeared to 
be. But she had not said a word about the Miracle Play. That 
gave him some encouragement. He determined to make a further 
appeal to her along somewhat different lines. After all, a number of 
small interests, taken in the aggregate, might be just as distracting 
as a single large one. 

“That fellow Aineas Sweeny is a terrible blackguard,’ he 
said. 

“What would you expect? He’s the live image of Judas 
Iscariot.’ 

Father Roche winced. The mention of Judas Iscariot might 
well lead on to the subject he dreaded. 

‘You'd hardly believe it,’ he said hurriedly, ‘that this very 
day he was taking away Onny Donovan’s character, telling stories 
about her that weren’t true, nor near true.’ 
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‘Seems to me,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘that your parishioners want 
a lot of looking after.’ 

‘I wish somebody would regulate Aineas Sweeny,’ said Father 
Roche. ‘ When he’s not robbing Mr. Mervyn, who’s an innocent 
kind of man and suspects nobody, he’s drinking whisky ; and when 
he’s not at that he’s either quarrelling with the police-sergeant or 
spreading stories about Onny Donovan. What we want in this 
place is a lady—one like yourself now—who would be living here 
and could take an interest in the lives of the people, seeing to it 
that the ones who ought to be married were married, and the rest 
of them kept decent as far as could be.’ 

He was inviting Mrs. Dann to interfere freely in the affairs of 
the parish. It was a desperate thing to do, and might have conse- 
quences of unimaginable kinds; but the risk of future trouble 
seemed to him preferable to an immediate Miracle Play. Yet, the 
risks being what they were, he felt it right to hedge a little. 

‘ Seconding the efforts of the clergy of course,’ he added. 

Mrs. Dann sat silent for a minute. Father Roche could see 
that she was thinking deeply. 

‘When I was studying the medieval history of Europe,’ she 
said, ‘I came up against the Feudal System, a most remarkable 
kind of constitution, though unsuited to the modern democratic 
state.’ 

‘There were worse things than that same Feudal System.’ 

‘I don’t deny,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘that the feudal baron had 
his uses in the society of that day, and there may be places even 
in the twentieth century of this era where a nobleman of that 
kind would be an advantage to the public. It suggests itself 
to me that Druminawona is one of them.’ 

“It might be,’ said Father Roche. 

He was not quite sure where this line of thought might lead ; but 
it did not seem likely to end in a Miracle Play. He felt justified 
in giving a cautious assent to what Mrs. Dann said. 

‘It was that flavour of the Middle Ages,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ which 
led me to suggest a Miracle Play—that and the likeness of Phil’s 
hired man to Judas Iscariot.’ 

“Miracle Plays would be no good here,’ said Father Roche. 

“Not at first,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ Not right away. I see that 
now. What your people want is to be gradually trained into 
the Feudal System. The Miracle Play would drop in of itself later 


’ 


on. 
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“In a year or two maybe,’ said Father Roche, ‘there’d be 
no objection to it.’ 

‘But just now,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ what you want is a feudal 
baron, and it seems to me I might fill the situation. Now is that 
a business proposition, Father Roche ? Do you mean it straight ?’ 

“If you'd undertake to regulate Aineas Sweeny,’ said Father 
Roche, ‘and talk sense to old Mrs. Casey, and see that Onny 
Donovan is safely married before she gets into mischief—seconding 
the efforts of the clergy—Mr. Mervyn’s and my own.’ 

‘Tl have my hands full,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ but I expect I'll 
be equal to the work.’ 

‘There isn’t one ever I met,’ said Father Roche, ‘ would do 
it better.’ 

‘Well, I'll take it on. I expect poor Nathan P. Dann will be 
pleased when he hears that I’m doing the Queen of Sheba to the 
Ten Lost Tribes.’ 

Father Roche was, on the whole, well satisfied with his success. 
Mrs. Dann’s fondness for the Ten Lost Tribes puzzled him and 
made him slightly uneasy. He would have felt happier if she had. 
not dragged them and the Queen of Sheba into her conversation. 
Any allusion to Old Testament history might lead back to the 
Miracle Play. On the other hand, Onny Donovan’s affairs would 
certainly occupy her for a few days, and anyone who attempted 
the reformation of Aineas Sweeny had a long and arduous task. 
Human energy, even Mrs. Dann’s, is subject to a process of 
exhaustion. You cannot use it freely and keep its original vigour 
unimpaired. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. Mervyn found his hotel tolerably comfortable once the 
excitement of the pig fair was over. The guests in it met at break- 
fast in the morning, and Mr. Mervyn found himself sitting next a 
rosy little man who had been sent by some branch of the Govern- 
ment to find out whether the children in Irish primary schools were 
learning to sing in tune, a most important matter for the Empire. 
At the opposite side of the table was an inspector belonging to the 
Congested Districts Board, who wore large round spectacles to 
assist him in performing the mysteries of his craft. At the head and 
the foot of the table were two commercial travellers. Conversation 
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during the meal consisted entirely of abrupt requests to pass the 
butter or the marmalade from one end of the table to the other. 

It is a great pity that our romantic novelists—the present 
writer is a sordid realist—do not make some attempt to utilise 
the possibilities of the modern provincial hotel. They are awake 
to the glories of the eighteenth-century inn. They find parties 
detained in these hostelries by unexpected snowstorms or other 
chances of old wayfaring. The talk which is recorded is invariably 
stimulating. Great lords and stately dames, stray soldiers of 
fortune, highwaymen (in disguise), local squires (furnishing comic 
relief), and eloping lovers exchange views on current topics and 
give us hints of the stirring narrative to follow. In reality these 
people sat mum, save for an occasional oath growled by one of 
the gentlemen, or a whispered word of complaint from a lady. 
When Frank Osbaldistone, for instance, spent his Sunday at the 
Black Bear in Darlington, nobody talked much and mine host 
carved his buttock of beef sulkily. It is to Sir Walter Scott, and 
not to the actual Quitams or Mixits, that we owe the delightful 
talk which we get. Why cannot our novelists do something to 
enliven the modern hotel ? 

There are still chances of travel which bring strange companies 
together. Snowstorms, of course, are rare, and night nowadays 
does not come on us unexpectedly or stop our journeying when 
it does come. But trains quite frequently miss their connections 
and leave us stranded at strange junctions. The untimely arrival 
of Sunday, still, as of old, forces men to sleep in places where they 
do not want to sleep, for simple lack of trains to travel by. And 
surely the modern man might be as interesting, if properly handled, 
as his great-grandfather. The gentlemen who listen to school 
songs all day must have their curious experiences, must develop 
in time a characteristic outlook upon life. The commercial traveller 
is no swashbuckler, but he is a soldier of fortune in his more 
peaceable way. Seen with eyes open to the romantic possibilities 
of his calling, he ought to be a great figure. We may suppose that 
even a Congested Districts Board Inspector has his great moments, 
long long thoughts of Parish Councils in the new Jerusalem, dreams 
of vast continents mapped into economic holdings till they look like 
giant chessboards, across which officials hop like nimble knights 
and mitred bishops run sideways at incredible speed. 

A century hence these people will take their places among 
the world’s great romantic figures. Elderly maidens with library 
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subscriptions will sigh for the days when it was possible for Mr. 
Mervyn to drink tea and share a loaf with men who tug crates of 
drapery goods about the country, spend innocent hours among 
singing children, or plan stark cottages and estimate the value 
of potato plots. It is the fault of our novelists that we fail to 
appreciate our opportunities. Meals in provincial hotels are dull, 
but no duller than the meals in the old inns really were. It is 
because we lack imagination that they are not glorified. 

Mr. Mervyn, though he was a man of more than commonly 
philosophic mind, was glad when one by one his companions Lit 
their pipes and left the room. At eleven o’clock he went up to 
the palace again. He was again unfortunate. The bishop had 
not returned from Dublin; would not return, so the servant said, 
until the following week. Mr. Mervyn went sadly away. It was 
Saturday. It was not possible for him to wait for the bishop any 
longer. The church in Druminawona could not be left untended 
on a Sunday. His private affairs might be troublesome and his 
prospects in life gloomy, but Sergeant Ginty must receive his weekly 
exhortation from the pulpit. There was a train at one o'clock. 

A tall ecclesiastic was walking up and down the platform when 
Mr. Mervyn reached the station. He had the air of a well-fed, 
well-satisfied man, one accustomed to find his way clear before 
him when he walked, capable, no doubt, of brushing obstacles aside 
if any obstacles, human or inanimate, were there. So much was 
plain to see while the strange clergyman still walked up the platform 
away from Mr. Mervyn. When he turned and walked the other 
way it was obvious that he had every right to be self-confident. 
He had bright eyes which peered out under shaggy grey eyebrows, 
a heavy jaw, and he wore the kind of purple silk chest protector 
affected by high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. He wasa bishop. Perhaps his strength and capacity had 
made him a bishop. Perhaps the fact of being a bishop gave 
him his arrogant self-confidence. Mr. Mervyn gazed at him with 
a fascinated dread. It was quite possible that this was Father 
Roche’s bishop and that he was on his way to Druminawona. 
The bishop took only one glance at Mr. Mervyn. The humble 
presbyter of a different Church cannot expect to be stared at by 
a bishop. 

Mr. Mervyn watched the stately bishop get into a first-class 
compartment. He himself travelled third-class. 

At the first of the two junctions Mr. Mervyn got out. The 
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bishop also got out. For half an hour they both walked up and 
down the platform while the driver of the engine which was to drag 
their train played a pleasant game with the man in the signal-box. 
He drove his engine rapidly along the lines out of the station for 
about two hundred yards. Then he stopped it abruptly and made 
it whistle. The man in the signal-box pulled a lever, and the 
driver ran his engine backwards into the station again along a 
different set of lines. Then he made the engine whistle again, 
another lever was pulled, and the engine had to run along a third 
set of lines. The game is not unlike that played on a chessboard 
with a single knight. The player aims at making the knight hop on 
every square on the board without hopping on any square twice. 
In the railway game the object is to run the engine over every pair 
of lines in the vicinity of the station with the smallest possible 
number of alterations of the points. If the man in the signal-box 
accomplishes his task in ‘ bogey,’ which varies, of course, at different 
junctions just as it does on different golf links, he wins the game. 
If he gives the engine an unnecessary run, or gets it into the same 
siding twice, he loses. The game is immensely popular with Irish 
railway-men, and it is generally understood that their union, the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, insists that time shall 
be allowed to play it through three times at every junction before 
the departure of any train. Whether this is so or not we cannot 
be quite sure, but the game is always played three times at least, 
generally five or six times. 

Passengers who have not often seen it are greatly interested. 
Mr. Mervyn, for instance, who travelled seldom, watched it eagerly. 
He did not thoroughly understand the rules ; but it was easy to see 
when the driver scored a point against his opponent. Whenever 
he did so he allowed his engine to whistle twice with triumphant 
shrillness. When, on the other hand, the signal-man was doing 
well, the engine, evidently in full sympathy with the driver, did 
little more than snort. Even Mr. Mervyn, though nothing of a 
sportsman, understood the sounds. The bishop took no notice 
of the game. It is the duty of a bishop to travel frequently, and 
this particular bishop was a conscientious man. He had seen the 
railway game played thousands of times at every junction in his 
diocese, and he no longer cared to watch it. He read a small fat 
book as he paced up and down, but every time he came to the end 
of a paragraph he raised his eyes and looked at Mr. Mervyn. He was 
evidently more interested in him than he had been when he first 
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saw him. Mr. Mervyn had laid his bag down on a seat. The 
bishop, at the end of one of his walks, stopped and looked at it. 
There was no label on Mr. Mervyn’s bag. The bishop went on with 
his walk and his reading, unsatisfied. 

The driver and the signal-man finished their game and hooked 
the engine on to the train. The stationmaster, who had been acting 
as umpire, pranced haughtily along the platform. It was his custom 
at this point to hustle the passengers into their carriages, impressing 
on them by his manner that it was they who had kept the train 
from starting and that he was going to stand their dawdling 
ways no more. But there were no passengers except the bishop 
and Mr. Mervyn. The stationmaster, a man of much wisdom, knew 
that he would get into serious trouble if he hustled a bishop, and 
that it was not safe to speak sharply even to a simple clergyman. 
Out of respect for the Church—any Church deserves respect—he 
put Mr. Mervyn into a second-class compartment. The bishop, 
of course, still travelled first. 

The second junction is much larger than the first. It is indeed 
one of the most important in the west of Ireland. No fewer than 
five different trains meet there—two which go east and west, two 
which go north and south, and another which goes on a little line 
of its own, south-west and back again. At one splendid moment 
every day three of the trains are at the junction at once, and the 
other two are standing just outside, waiting for their chance of 
getting in. It will easily be understood that such traffic requires 
a very large number of lines of rails, and that this junction is a 
favourite course with all players of the railway game. Passengers 
have to wait an hour and ten minutes here while the game is played. 
The railway company, which is most anxious about the comfort 
and convenience of its passengers, has provided a refreshment- 
room. It is possible to get tea in the refreshment-room, but it 
requires a man of strong character to doit. The tousle-headed girl 
who stands behind the counter likes giving large tumblers of frothy 
porter to guards, porters, and commercial gentlemen. She likes 
talking to them while they drink. She despises mild men who ask 
for tea, regarding them as little better than women. Unless they 
are able to terrify her by strange oaths or otherwise, she will not 
give them tea. It is suspected that this girl shares the religious 
convictions of the Plymouth Brethren. She treats all clergymen 


with contempt. 
Mr. Mervyn, after watching the railway game for half an hour, 
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went into the refreshment-room and asked for tea. The tousle- 
headed girl had no customer at the moment who wanted porter, 
but she was not inclined to make tea for an insignificant-looking 
old gentleman like Mr. Mervyn. She blew her nose scornfully, 
using a corner of her apron as a pocket-handkerchief, and began 
to build little castles out of chocolate-boxes. After waiting ten 
minutes Mr. Mervyn again asked for tea. The girl turned her 
back on him and re-arranged her hair, looking into a large mirror 
which bore an advertisement of whisky on its surface. 

The bishop entered the refreshment-room. The girl saw him 
reflected in the mirror, and must have known by his purple stock 
that he was a bishop. But she took no notice of him. She pulled 
a large semicircular comb out of her hair and polished it with 
her apron. Then she put it into her hair again and patted her 
head all over. The bishop cleared his throat loudly. The girl 
looked round. 

It is not, of course, possible for a bishop to swear, nor can he 
use really strong language except when drawing up official docu- 
ments or recommending to the faithful the decrees of his Church. 
But the kind of man who would, if he were not a bishop, be a 
fluent and impressive swearer is often able to produce all the effect 
he wants by clearing his throat or speaking quite innocent words 
in a blasphemous way. The tousle-headed girl recognised at once 
that this bishop was a man who would get tea if he wanted it. 
But she was not inclined to be respectful if she could help it. 

“Is it tea you want ?’ she said. 

‘Tea,’ said the bishop sternly. 

The girl turned at once and hurried towards a door at the 
end of the counter. Beyond it was a room in which she made tea 
when she had to. 

“ And some tea for me, please,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

The girl took no notice of him, and it is not likely that she 
would have brought him any tea if the bishop had not spoken 
again. 

‘ Girl,’ he said, ‘ come back.’ 

She had passed through the door and shut it behind her, but 
she heard the bishop distinctly. It was difficult not to hear that 
bishop when he spoke. She opened the door again and stood 
sulkily on the threshold. 

‘ Tea for two,’ said the bishop, ‘ and be quick about getting it.’ 
Then he turned to Mr. Mervyn. 
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‘There’s only one way,’ he said, ‘of dealing with girls like 
that. But they like it. That’s one comfort.’ 

It is said—Mr. Mervyn had often heard it—that nowadays 
Ireland is governed from Maynooth, that the bishops of the Roman 

Catholic Church, not the English Cabinet Ministers, decide what 
is or is not to be done. At that moment Mr. Mervyn was quite 
prepared to believe that they governed England also. It seemed 
plain that the man who talked to him might govern anybody. 

The bishop drew a letter from his pocket, turned over the 
pages of it rapidly, and read the last one. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ you will allow me to ask whether you are 
Mr. Mervyn of Druminawona.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘I am.’ 

The bishop read a little more of the letter. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘is a letter from Father Roche, the rs 
priest. I understand that you know what it is about.’ 

‘The Miracle Play,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Exactly; and Father Roche informs me that you quite agree 
with him that—’ 

‘ Quite,’ said Mr. Mervyn ; ‘ yes. Quite.’ 

‘A Miracle Play’s impossible,’ said the bishop. ‘I shouldn’t 
dream of sanctioning it. I’m surprised that it’s been allowed to go 
so far.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was not accountable for his actions to this bishop, 
nor was he in any way called upon to defend himself or make 
excuses for not having put a stop to Mrs. Dann’s plans at once. 
Yet it was in a tone of apology that he spoke. 

‘We couldn’t help it,’ he said; ‘ we did our best, both Father 
Roche and I. But Mrs. Dann—’ 

‘The American woman,’ said the bishop, glancing at the letter 
again. ‘ Who is she ?’ 

‘ My sister-in-law,’ said Mr. Mervyn; ‘but I have no influence 
with her.’ 

The girl came from the inner room with a tea-tray in her hands. 
There were two cups of strong black tea upon it and a jug of milk. 
Each saucer held three lumps of sugar. There was also a plate of 
biscuits. She laid it down in front of the bishop. He took a 
shilling from his pocket and put it on the counter. 

‘ Now go away, little girl,’ he said. ‘I'll call you again if I want 
ou.’ 

. She was thoroughly tamed. Mr. Mervyn watched her slink off 
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without a toss of her head, without a word of reply, a cowed creature. 
He no longer wondered that Lords-Lieutenant, Chief Secretaries, 
and dignified Vice-Presidents of Departments did exactly what they 
were told to do. A bishop who can subdue an impudent barmaid 
would plainly have no difficulty with mere Cabinet Ministers and 
permanent officials. He began to wonder what would happen to 
Mrs. Dann. 

‘It’s very inconvenient to me,’ said the bishop, ‘ to have to go 
down to Druminawona in this way. Father Roche ought to have 
been able to manage a simple business of this kind without calling 
on me.’ 

“It’s not really so simple.’ 

‘I don’t see the difficulty. Surely it must be obvious that a 
Miracle Play—’ 

‘We quite understand that,’ said Mr. Mervyn—‘ quite. But— 

He hesitated. It was really very hard to explain why the 
Miracle Play had not been forbidden at once. 

‘Yes ?’ said the bishop. 

‘Well, you see,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ you don’t know Mrs. Dann 

et.’ 
i I shall see her to-morrow.’ 

‘ You'll understand our difficulties better then.’ 

‘ She’ll understand that I won’t tolerate anything of the sort 
in my diocese.’ 

‘ Besides, the people were all in favour of the play,’ said Mr. 
Mervyn. 

‘The people can’t be in favour of what their priest disapproves 
of.’ 

‘We thought—that is to say, they thought—Mrs. Dann said 
and everybody thought that money could be made out of it. That’s 
what made it so hard for Father Roche. And the people are very 
poor; a little money—’ 

‘They’re no poorer than they deserve to be,’ said the bishop, 

and whatever money is good for them the bishops and priests 
will yet for them. We’re the proper persons to look after their 
interests, and we can’t have American women interfering with the 
business of the Church.’ 

During the earlier part of the conversation Mr. Mervyn felt 
himself completely overpowered by this masterful ecclesiastic. 
But the spirit of Protestantism is a virile thing. He gradually 
recovered his courage and began to resent the domineering tone 
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of the bishop. He recalled many sayings of John Owen. That 
great divine could hector too. Mr. Mervyn was not spiritually 
near akin to the fighting Puritans of the seventeenth century, but 
he was not utterly submissive. He did not indeed dare to reply, 
but, sipping his tea silently, he found a pleasure in thinking of the 
interview between Mrs. Dann and this masterful bishop. He 
pictured Bobby Sebright standing by, alert, his notebook in his 
hand, rapidly planning articles of a vivid kind for the New York 
papers. There would be local colour enough and to spare when the 
bishop laid down the law about the proper attitude of the people 
to their priests. 

Then he realised suddenly that the bishop had paid for both 
cups of tea. To a man of Mr. Mervyn’s sensitive conscience there 
seemed to be something dishonourable about gloating over the 
future discomfort of a man while drinking the tea he had paid 
for. He felt in his pocket and produced six pennies. The bishop 
waved them aside. 

‘Don’t say a word about that, Mr. Mervyn,’ he said—‘ not a 
word. I wish you’d come to my house some day and have tea 
with me there. I’d give you something better to eat.’ 

The guard came into the refreshment-room and told the bishop 
that the train was ready to start. 

‘We're a bit late already,’ he said, ‘ on account of the shunting. 
There was a powerful lot of wagons to be shunted.’ 

‘Shunting ’ is the official name of the game played by the engine- 
drivers and signal-men. Its use is a concession to the ridiculous 
opinion held by some people that railway servants ought not to 
amuse themselves until the trains under their charge have reached 
their destinations. 

The bishop opened the door of the only first-class compartment 
in the train. 

“Come in here,’ he said to Mr. Mervyn. 

“ But,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘I’ve only got a third-class ticket.’ 

“I'd like to see the porter on this line,’ said the bishop, ‘ who’d 
ask you to pay a penny extra when you're along with me.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE train started, and the bishop, settling himself in a corner of 
the carriage, began to read again. Mr. Mervyn got John Owen 
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out of his bag. In discussion the bishop might overcrow him, but 
he meant to show that he too was a man of learning. The work 
of John Owen, considered as material for thought, was at least 
equal to anything likely to be in the fat little book, with a brass 
cross on the cover, which the bishop read. 

‘ A Vindication of the Animadversions on “ Fiat Lux.”’’ The title 
itself was enough to restore self-respect to a man who had been 
intellectually battered, and the pages bristled with short quotations 
from Latin poets. Could the bishop quote offhand from Juvenal 
and Horace? Mr. Mervyn doubted it. John Owen could and 
did. Was it likely that the bishop knew an author described as 
‘Stat: Theb:’ ? Mr. Mervyn could not guess at his full name. John 
Owen cited four entire hexameters from his works. The author 
of ‘ Fiat Lux,’ the original man against whose work John Owen had 
animadverted, who had apparently ventured to reply, who after- 
wards suffered under a ‘ Vindication of the Animadversions ’"—this 
man was a Papist. John Owen not only bombarded him with 
Latin quotations and heavy argument. He subjected him toa 
kind of ponderous chaffing. Mr. Mervyn glanced at the bishop. 
John Owen would, no doubt, have chafied him also. ‘If you ever 
debated this procedure with yourself,’ chuckled John Owen, ‘ had 
I been present with you when you said with him in the poet — 
how that Papist must have writhed—* Dubius sum quid faciam. 
Tene relinquam an rem,’ I should have replied with him ‘ Me 
sodes.” Mr. Mervyn did not catch the point; but no doubt it 
pricked the author of ‘Fiat Lux’ in a tender place. The way he 
behaved afterwards showed that. ‘But you were otherwise 
minded and are gone before.’ If the man had been able to think 
of any reply to the ‘ Me sodes’ he would not have run away and 
left John Owen to pursue him, as John Owen immediately did, 
with a line and a half from one of Horace’s Satires. 

The bishop closed his little book with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Mr. Mervyn had some thought of offering him John Owen, but 
before he had nerved himself to do so the train began to slow down. 
Mr. Mervyn remembered that the bishop had paid for his tea, 
thought, with a thrill of gratitude, that it was the bishop who had 
brought him into this comfortably cushioned compartment, rescuing 
him from the bare boards of the third-class carriage in which he 
ought to have been. For these benefits he owed some small 
return. 

‘I’m expecting my pony to meet me at the station,’ he said. 

38-2 
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‘If you haven’t ordered a car—or if Father Roche isn t coming 
to meet you—’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the bishop. ‘ Father Roche is not expecting 
me.” 

There was a hint of grimness in the way he spoke. Mr. Mervyn 
suspected him of having planned a surprise visit to Father Roche, 
perhaps with malicious intent. 

‘I could drive you to Druminawona,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ Biddy 
—that’s my pony—isn’t very fast, and it’s fully ten miles; but 
if you haven’t ordered a car—’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the bishop; ‘I shall feel very much obliged 
to you if you can leave me at the presbytery.’ 

Biddy was not at the station. Instead of the phaeton, Mrs. 
Dann’s motor-car was waiting. Michael Staunton explained that 
Mr. Mervyn was to go straight to Druminawona House without 
stopping at the rectory. 

‘Perhaps—’ said Mr. Mervyn to the bishop. ‘It is not my 
motor-car, but [am sure Mrs. Dann would wish—won’t you get in 2’ 

For a ten miles’ drive at eight o’clock at night a motor-car is 
very much to be preferred to a pony-trap. The bishop recognised 
this and took his seat in the tonneau. Mr. Mervyn followed him. 
Michael Staunton, two great acetylene lamps showing a long bright 
stretch in front of him, made short work of the hilly road. Mr. 
Mervyn and the bishop clung to their hats and bumped into each 
other when the car leaped the culvert ridges at the bottoms of the 
hills. There was no possibility of conversation. In half an hour 
the lights of Druminawona were twinkling in front of them. Mr. 
Mervyn leaned forward and touched Michael Staunton on the arm. 

“Please stop at the presbytery,’ he said; ‘ the bishop is going 
to see Father Roche.’ 

‘Father Roche is at Druminawona House,’ said Michael 
Staunton. ‘I drove him up there before I went to the station to 
meet you.’ 

“ What’s that ?’ said the bishop. 

“I think,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that Father Roche must be dining 
with Mrs. Dann.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the bishop. 

Mr. Mervyn felt very sorry for Father Roche. It was plain 
from the bishop’s tone that Father Roche had no right to dine with 
Mrs. Dann under the circumstances. 

“ But we can stop at the presbytery,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I’m 
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sure his housekeeper will do everything she can to make you 
comfortable.’ 

‘TI should prefer,’ said the bishop, ‘ to see Father Roche at once.’ 

The car sped through the village, passed across the bridge 
which spanned the river, swept through the gates of Druminawona 
Demesne and up the long avenue. A neat parlourmaid opened the 
door as the car drew up. She led Mr. Mervyn and the bishop to 
the dining-room. 

There was a party of four at the table. Mrs. Dann, splendid 
in a purple velvet gown and decked with many diamonds, sat 
at one end. Delia was opposite her. She wore a white frock, 
the first genuinely evening frock she had ever possessed. Round 
her neck hung a string of pearls, and more pearls were twined 
in her hair. Bobby Sebright sat at one side of the table. At 
the other, with his back to the door, was Father Roche. He 
was standing. In his hand, raised to the level of his forehead, he 
held a glass of champagne. 

‘It is a pleasure to me,’ he said, ‘to propose the health of a 
young lady as beautiful as Miss Delia Mervyn. You may go 
where you like, Mr. Sebright—you may go to America or you may 
go to France, but you will not see any young lady that’s more 
beautiful, or nicer dressed.’ 

He bowed to Mrs. Dann when he mentioned Delia’s clothes. 


Then he stopped abruptly. Mrs. Dann was not looking at him. 


Her eyes were on the door. Father Roche turned round. He saw 


Mr. Mervyn and the bishop. His.face flushed deeply. He lowered ' 


his hand slowly and set the champagne-glass on the table. Then 
he sat down heavily. 

‘Phil,’ said Mrs. Darn, standing up, ‘I’m delighted. You're 
just in time to drink Delia’s health. Father Roche insists— 
But introduce your friend, Phil.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was greatly astonished at the scene before him. 
He had never in his life seen anything so gorgeous as Mrs. Dann’s 
dress. The glittering of her diamonds dazzled him. Delia seemed 
to him utterly changed. He did not know and could not guess 
at the value of the pearls she wore, but he felt that she was no 
longer in the least like the Lucy who dwelt beside the streams of 
Dove, a maiden very dear to him. So unaccustomed was he to 
scenes of festivity that even Bobby Sebright’s shining shirt- 
front increased his bewilderment. He answered Mrs. Dann 
incoherently. 
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‘ He’s not my friend,’ he said; ‘ at least, not exactly. He’s a 
bishop. He’s Father Roche’s bishop.’ 

‘ Bishop,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ you’re welcome. I can’t boast of 
having entertained many bishops, but I’m proud to have one 
at my table. Bobby, ring the bell. Phil and the bishop will dine.’ 

‘Madam,’ said the bishop, ‘I thank you for your hospitality, 
but I have come to talk to Father Roche. He and I 

‘Now that won’t do,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ You and Father 
Roche can talk to-morrow. Just you sit down now, right here, 
beside me. Bobby, take the bishop’s hat and coat. Phil, you sit 
on my other side.’ 

Mrs. Dann laid actual hands on the bishop while she spoke. 
She grasped him by the elbow and pulled at him. When he did 
not stir from the doorway she put her arm round his waist. Never, 
since he first entered Maynooth College, had the bishop been 
treated in this way. He was taken absolutely by surprise. He 
had not, indeed, expected Mrs. Dann to curtsey to him or to kiss his 
ring. He understood that she was a Protestant of some kind, and 
therefore unlikely to behave with perfect propriety. But he was 
amazed at being embraced and dragged across the room as if he 
were a partner in some kind of rowdy dance. And Bobby Sebright 
was no more respectful. He took the bishop’s hat out of his 
hand, and, with unhallowed levity, pulled at his overcoat. Father 
Roche was scandalised. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ he said, ‘ but the bishop—’ 

“You leave me to manage the bishop,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘I 
reckon he wants his dinner same as any other man. Don’t tell 
me, Father Roche. Sanctity is a first-rate thing, and I appreciate 
it when present in unusual quantities, but bishops just have to 
eat if they don’t want to die.’ 

The bishop was pushed into a chair. He submitted to the 
loss of his coat. He allowed a plate to be set before him and a 
wineglass at his elbow; but he was not the sort of man who is 
entirely subdued without a struggle. 

“I came here this evening,’ he said, ‘ at the request of Father 
Roche, to express my opinion on the subject of a Miracle Play, 
which, I understand—’ 

‘Now I call that just sweet of you,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘I could 
hug you right away for thinking of the play, and I would if you 
weren’t a bishop.’ 


“ Madam !’ said the bishop. 
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She already had, to a certain extent, hugged the bishop. She 
looked as if she might very well do it a second time—do it more 
definitely. 

‘Madam !’ said the bishop again. 

Father Roche trembled. Mr. Mervyn felt supremely uncom- 
fortable. Delia was frightened. The tousle-headed barmaid in 
the refreshment-room at the junction had fled at the sound of his 
terrific tones. Bobby Sebright was unabashed. 

He tugged at his shirt-cuff and when he got it pulled down to 
his knuckles, began to write on it with a pencil. Mrs. Dann patted 
the bishop’s shoulder soothingly. 

‘Bobby,’ she said, ‘ fill the glass.’ 

Bobby ran to the sideboard and took up a bottle of champagne. 
Mrs. Dann continued to pat the bishop while the wine was poured 
out. Then she lifted the glass and put it to his lips. The bishop 
could do nothing but swallow it. 

“I didn’t mean to do it. It wouldn’t be kind. No man would 
give a cent for a hug from me while he could see Delia at the other 
end of the room looking like one of the daughters of the artist 
Greuze in a low-necked dress. All the same, bishop, I don’t call 
it polite of you to faint off at the suggestion.’ 

The bishop took the wineglass in his own hand and finished 
the wine in two gulps. Then his eyes rested on Delia. She was 
recovering from her fright and blushed very prettily. Even 
bishops can appreciate, though of course only in a detached and 
impersonal way, the blushes of girls who look like Greuze pictures 
come to life. Bobby refilled the wineglass. Mrs. Dann, taking 
a dish from the parlourmaid, put veal cutlets covered with jelly 
on to his plate. 

Delia, blushing more deeply than ever, ran to Mr. Mervyn and 
flung her arms round his neck. 

‘Oh, father,’ she said, ‘I’m so happy, and I am glad you're 
back. I want to tell you all about it.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Father Roche, ‘ I’m pleased to be able to inform 
you that the subject of my letter isn’t of importance any longer. 
The Miracle Play is given up.’ 

‘For the present,’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘I should have forbidden it,’ said the bishop. 

He did not speak nearly so firmly as before. No man can be 
very stern when he is eating veal cutlets with quivering jelly all 
over them, and delicious morsels of truffle which meet the teeth 
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unexpectedly. He had, besides, taken a sip or two out of his 
second glass of champagne. 

‘Now don’t get riled,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ Dignity’s all right, 
of course. I respect dignity, though I knew a senator once who 
overdid it. But it’s not polite to get riled. Come to think of it, 
bad temper isn’t Christian, and bishops are kind of bound to set 
a high standard of religious conduct. I won’t say a word more 
about the play. It’s an opportunity wasted, and I’ve always 
hated waste. Nathan P. Dann never wasted chances, and I don’t 
deny that it pleased me to think of him looking down from his new 
home among the stars, noting that I was making something out 
of the Ten Lost Tribes. But Phil was always against the notion 
on artistic grounds, and I realise now that it jarred some on Father 
Roche’s religious feelings ; so I’ve dropped the project.’ . 

She jumped up and changed the bishop’s plate while she spoke. 
The parlourmaid had left a dish of meringues on the sideboard. 
Mrs. Dann took it. While she was at the other side of the 
room Father Roche leaned across the table and whispered to 
Mr. Mervyn. 

‘It was Mr. Sebright distracted her mind,’ he said—‘ him and 
Miss Delia between them.’ 

There was no time tosay more. Mr. Mervyn was left in gaping 
astonishment, while Mrs. Dann gave three meringues each to him 
and to the bishop. Delia had gone back to her seat. Mr. Mervyn 
could not ask her what Father Roche meant. He turned to Bobby 
Sebright, who sat beside him. 

‘What is this all about ?’ he said. ‘ What does Father Roche 
mean? Why are you all so excited ?’ 

‘Sir,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ you’re liable to complain that we 
should have cabled to you. I admit you had a right to expect 
it. But Delia and I only fixed it up this afternoon. We might 
have sent a message to the railway-station. Delia was inclined 
for that course. But Sally May wouldn’t haveit. Sally May has 
a taste for the dramatic. She wanted the paternal benediction 
given in the limelight.’ 

‘What have you and Delia arranged?’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
‘Surely not—’ 

‘ Partnership for life,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ based upon sincere 
affection on both sides.’ 

‘Do you mean you want to marry her ?’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ said Bobby, ‘ and we count on your approval.’ 
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Father Roche stretched far across the table, leaning on his elbows 
and pushing his head in fai among the flower-vases. Mrs. Dann was 
talking eagerly to the bishop. He felt safe in whispering hcaisely. 

“It’s my opinion, Mr. Mervyn, that you ought to be thankful 
to Mr. Sebright. Whether you like the wedding he’s proposing or 
not, you ought to be thankful to him. Only for him you might 
have had to do something of the sort yourself.’ He nodded side- 
ways to Mrs. Dann, reminding Mr. Mervyn of the fate from which 
Delia and Bobby Sebright had saved him. ‘ We’d have had to 
do something surely, the one or the other of us, to distract her 
mind. You see the way the bishop took it. But Mr. Sebright 
saw what was wanted and did it.’ 

‘Father Roche, you’re mistaken about my motive,’ said Bobby 
Sebright. ‘I assure you, Mr. Mervyn, that it wasn’t the idea of 
diverting Sally May’s mind from the Miracle Play which led me 
to approach Miss Mervyn.’ 

“I hope not,’ said Mr. Mervyn; ‘I hope not.’ 

‘Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann, speaking with shrill distinctness, ‘ I’ve 
been talking to the bishop. I’ve laid before him a business 
proposition. I’m prepared to sign a total abstinence pledge against 
Miracle Plays and to give up the situation offered me by Father 
Roche as medieval baroness of Druminawona if the bishop will 
agree to perform the ceremony. I have a strong feeling that this 
wedding ought to be done in first-rate style, and I don’t know any 
man who'd do the principal part with more genuine sacerdotal 
emphasis than the prelate you brought here to-night. But the 
bishop has misgivings. He thinks that you wouldn’t like it, on 
account of the misunderstandings there have been in the past 
between your Church and his. That’s not so, Phil, is it ?’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that there would be difficulties. 
The law of the Church—’ 

He wondered vaguely what Dr. Ed: Bullingbrooke would say 
about such a proposal. 

‘ The bishop agrees to perform the ceremony in your church, Phil.’ 

The bishop’s heart was softened. It was, indeed, softer than 
it had been for many years. Whipped cream is a cloying and 
enervating kind of food, destructive of the will power. The bishop 
had eaten three large meringues full of it. But he had not entirely 
lost his sense of right and wrong. 

‘I can’t promise that,’ he said. ‘ You have misunderstood me, 
madam. I never undertook—’ 
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“ Now bish,’ said Mrs Dann, ‘ don’t go back on it. My heart is 
set on having you to— 

“Canon law,’ said the bishop, ‘is quite decisive— 

‘I won’t have anyone to marry me except father,’ said Delia. 

“I guess that settles it,’ said Bobby Sebright. 

‘Bish,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘I’m sorry, for I know you're disap- 
pointed.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said the bishop politely. 

“You disguise it,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ but you are disappointed.’ 

‘It would never have done,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘It couldn’t 
have been managed.’ 

‘But the bishop shall perform the other ceremony,’ said Mrs. 
Dann. ‘ We'll have.them both on the same day, with tinge 
arches, brass bands, and other trimmings.’ 

The bishop looked round him helplessly. There was no one else 
in the room who seemed likely to be a bridegroom or a bride. 

‘Have you another wedding ?’ he asked. ‘i 

‘I spent this morning,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ and the greater part 
of the afternoon, impressing on Mrs. Casey the advantage of having 
Onny Donovan for a daughter-in-law. I don’t regret the time 
spent, because it gave Bobby Sebright the opportunity of explain- 
ing the extent of his affection to Delia; but I might have settled 
it with Mrs. Casey prompter than I did. Nathan P. Dann always 
used to tell me that there is one argument which everybody under- 
stands. I recollected that in the end. It cost me fifty dollars to 
reconcile Mrs. Casey, and I paid up. I reckon now I’ve — 
the right to ask the bishop to perform the ceremony.’ 

‘They're Catholics,’ said Father Roche, ‘both the two ‘a 
them.’ 

‘Bobby,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ my glass is empty, and Father Roche 
is going on with the oration he’d just begun when Phil and the 
bishop came in.’ 

Father Roche looked doubtfully at the bishop. Then he rose 
slowly to his feet. The bishop tapped sharply on the table with his 
knuckles. Father Roche sat down abruptly. The bishop himself 
rose, smiling, to his feet. He held his half-filled glass of cham- 
pagne to his lips. He bowed graciously to Delia. 

‘I wish good health and long life and all happiness to Miss 
Mervyn,’ he said. 


THE END. 
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A PLEA FOR THE JUDICIOUS HANDLING OF 
THE BLIND. 


TnosE who are immediately connected with the blind are apt to 
do too much or too little for them. The gentler sex in particular 
(on whom falls most of the burden of care) errs chiefly in the former 
respect, because they are frightened lest harm should come to those 
they tend. This, however, isa mistake. They should watch their 
charges and allow them to find out and do everything, as far as 
possible, for themselves and (to the verge of being thought hard- 
hearted) do littie for them which is not absolutely necessary. They 
should, however, give them some interest on which to concentrate 
their minds, encourage them in every way, and, above all, use every 
means in their power to give them opportunities of employment, 
of observation, and of using their sense of touch. 

There is a common belief that if we lose one sense, the others 
become keener. Is this so? If a man becomes deaf, does his sight 
improve ? No, certainly not. It is true, however, that his observa- 
tion improves, and that by practice only, and therefore indirectly, 
his sight is rendered quicker to detect things ; but his actual sight 
remains the same, unless tutored. It is this continual practice 
which, when we are deficient in one sense, quickens the others and 
enables us to find out things in a different way from others who are 
in possession of all the senses; and unless we were continually to 
practise these remaining senses, they would themselves deteriorate 
and become of little practical use. 

Have you ever thought for one moment what you would like to do 
if you suddenly became blind ? If you suddenly discovered that you 
could detect nothing except the difference between light and dark- 
ness, or, worse still, if you found that nothing was visible and that 
there only remained to you that hideous and indescribable blackness 
which is so oppressive in its intensity as almost to overpower you ? 
Would you like some opportunity and encouragement given to you 
for occupation, some hard matter left to you to worry or puzzle out ? 
Or would you like to have everything done for you, and be permitted 
to try nothing and do nothing for or by yourself, but only to sit down 
to—what ? To try to pierce that gloomy, incomprehensible, and 
impenetrable blackness until you become still more depressed with 
that abortive effort, and the muscles (which are no longer attached 
to the eye) ache with a persistent pain. And to what else %; To your 
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own thoughts. Your own thoughts—of what? Of blindness, and 
of all that blindness means. 

What does it mean ? It means that your whole life, as you knew 
it, has completely changed, but that you yourself have not altered 
in your thoughts or your ideas ; it means that the beauties of nature 
and art are lost to you; it means that you will no longer see the 
faces or note the individual characteristics (so dear to you) of your 
loved ones ; it means that you will be able no longer to take active 
pleasure with those around you in anything that you once were fond 
of ; it means the loss of work, one of the few things which make life 
in this world really happy and contented (whether it be work done 
for the good of others, for the pleasure of occupation, or the means 
of livelihood) ; and sometimes, the loss of home and comforts. To 
children, it means that they cannot partake in the race of life. To 
a woman, it means the loss of many things dear to a woman’s heart, 
and the foreboding of a dreary, monotonous, and lonely life. And 
to a man, it means the finish of his career, the ruin of all his cherished 
hopes and ambitions ; in fact, it means that he is no longer a man, 
but merely a being existing on the pity and kindness of his friends, 
and dependent on the fancies and whims of his fellows. 

This outlook, however, must be faced, and the morbid depression 
consequent thereon must be crushed at the start. Itis here that the 
necessity arises for very delicate and judicious handling, and timely 
encouragement. But whatever advice or encouragement is given, 
nothing avails unless the sufferer himself determines at all hazards 
to master his plight. Sooner or later, he must face it and fight the 
battle out with himself. Some there are who do it at once, and 
some take years. This may be a matter of temperament, or possibly 
of health ; and small wonder, for it is an awful contemplation ; but 
in the end, they fight and for the most part conquer, become resigned, 
patient, and endure their existence. 

How is it that the blind as a whole look and appear to be happy ? 
It is for the reason that their affliction is so entirely hopeless, so 
utterly absolute in its deprivation, that it compels them to see the 
uselessness of rebelling against the inevitable. It is the knowledge 
that moroseness and impatience will only aggravate their misery ; 
it is the fight with themselves, once mastered, that causes them to 

see the matter in the right light. When thatis accomplished, a new 
life is opened up to them, a fresh start is made—as it has to be—the 
outlook becomes brighter and everything has to be re-learnt, so that 
they may gain their ends without the use of vision. This it is that 
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gives them occupation and brings contentment; but do not imagine 
that, however they may look or appear, they forget for one minute 
their affliction or their longing and desire to see. That is ever present, 
and their life is merely patient endurance, with the desire to prove 
as little burden as possible to their more fortunate fellows. 

Seeing, therefore, that such especial tact is required in dealing 
with the recently afflicted, is it too hard to ask those who are connected 
with and have the care of the blind, to accelerate their education 
by endeavouring to induce them to do and find out things for 
themselves, and to add to their happiness and contentment by 
judiciously withholding their help where fit ? 

And is it too much to ask those who, possibly, have not the 
opportunity or inclination to meet the blind, to afiord what they 
can towards the cheapening of Braille books ? Thereby they would 
not only contribute a thank-offering for their own blessing of sight, 
but add zest to this new life and give endless pleasure to their less 


fortunate fellow-beings. 
E. B. B. Towse. 


[The Editor of the Cornutt Macazine wishes to direct the atten- 
tion of his readers to the pictorial inset which is placed within the 
pages of this issue. The picture’ on one side of it cannot, he feels 
sure, fail to touch their hearts, and he trusts that many of them will 
respond to the appeal which is made on the other side. Some idea of 
the work to be done may be gathered from the fact that Sir 
A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ would make 
four bulky volumes in Braille, and Captain Scott’s Diaries—.e. 
the first volume of the published book—no less than eight. Each 
volume is 13 inches high by 104 wide and 3} thick; and each 
now costs 3s. 6d. to print off and bind when once the heavy 
cost of making the. printer’s plates has been met.] 











HODGE : 1880. 
BY S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


In view of the fierce light that beats upon the agricultural labourer, 
and of the close interest men take at last—and he at last takes 
himself—in his character, his wage, his house, and his future ; his 
past, some eighty years ago, may well claim, if only as the father of 
his present, a passing regard. 

Not untypical of his class then, in his amazing slowness to 
acquire, or to part from, an idea; in his stubborn patience under 
wrong and suffering (the ‘poor dumb mouths’ were stirred so 
seldom to the protest of the burning rick and the broken threshing- 
machine) ; almost as natural and simple as the flocks he tended ; 
ignorant, and of the good mother earth he laboured earthy ; never 
having any wit, but sometimes a little wisdom, and, almost always, 
for the lucky and the well-to-do, a tolerance and a kindliness which 
are among the marvels of his nature and his story—of these was 
William Fulcher. 

The village of Bendham, in Suffolk, has receded some two miles 
from its grey, square-towered church, and in 1800, when William 
Fulcher was born there, it consisted of a dozen cottages, a windmill, 
an inn, a ruined farm, and three Scotch firs, on a gorse-grown and 
wind-swept common. 

Four miles away was the market town of Saxenbridge, and 
eighty miles away—as inaccessible to Bendham as heaven—was 
London. 

A little’sturdy freckled ‘youth was William, with’a thatch of red 
hair on his forehead, one of the widest mouths ever seen on a human 
countenance, and two of the bluest and pleasantest of blue eyes. 

The home which he was born into was a shed built of clay-lump 
roofed with faggots, and already occupied when he came into it by 
two parents, two brothers, and two sisters. 

In William’s first scheme of things, a father was a creature, absent, 
asleep, or drunk; and a mother a worn, cross, Providence, who 
cuffed and rated freely, but, all the same, doled out from the pot on 
the fire, with five pairs of bright little eyes intent upon her, the mess 
on which they lived. 

When any child dropped his crust, the rest pounced on it: and 
might was right. 
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At what tender age was it that hunger and instinct informed little 
William that Farmer George’s pig fared better than his labourer’s 
children; and that certain savoury morsels could be filched 
with impunity if one stationed one’s ragged self near the sty at 
the psychological moment of the sow’s dinner ? 

According to a custom—dying, even then—William’s father ate 
at the farmer’s table, and so did well. 

In the day of William’s grandfather, the common on which he 
lived had been common property, where the peasant had taken 
his piece of waste ground, kept his cow and his pig, cultivated the 
land, and lived largely on its fruits, until the Enclosure Acts of 
George III deprived him of that right, and left him with a wage of 
a rapidly diminishing purchasing power. So that where William’s 
grandfather had eaten meat, cheese, bacon, and vegetables from his 
own land, the grandson stilled the unpleasant sensation, always left 
after meals at the pit of a youthful stomach, from the pig’s-wash or 
the hedgerows. 

But it takes even more than an unfilled belly to make a 
completely unhappy child. 

Until the very early date at which he became a wage-earner 
William was as free as air, roamed about the wild common, and 
amused himself satisfactorily, as the unamused learn to; there 
were birds’ nests in the hedges, and the brook to paddle in; he 
used to put his plebeian square face against the iron bars of the 
great spiked gates leading to the Park—where the great bushes of 
rhododendrons flared in May glory—and, presently, there came 
riding down the drive Sir Richard on his great horse, and Master 
Dick on his white pony; and sometimes Sir Richard said, 
‘Hullo, Tommy!’ and threw William a penny; and once, on 
one ever-memorable and tragic occasion, the heir stooped and 
gave him a shining shilling, which William, in his simplicity, at 
once ran home to display to his mother: who instantly filched it 
from him. 

He howled, of course, to the extent of his most capable mouth, 
and was thrust out, howling, on to the common ; but he had neither 
now, nor at any time, resentment ; and even, at the bottom of his 
soul, some dim idea that his mother could not help herself. She 
always seemed to him worn, peevish, and old. If he had looked in 
the parish registers, and had been able to read them, he would have 
seen that at the time of her death she was thirty-seven years old, 

Once, when he was about six, he did have some schooling, for 
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which the weekly fee of twopence was, in consideration of the matter 
taught, extortionately high; the self-constituted village school- 
master being, at Bendham as in many other villages of the epoch, 
‘ the refuse of all other callings’: ‘ past keeping the pigs ’ being, very 
literally, his only qualification for the office. 

For a few days William sat in a narrow and fetid room with 
a filthy window, on a rickety bench, with six of his compeers and 
a tattered horn-book, and counted up to twenty after his blear- 
eyed preceptor; or was birched by him with a bunch of hazel 
twigs—indifferently for nothing or for playing or fighting with his 
neighbour, and, one hot summer afternoon, for falling backwards 
over the bench, asleep. 

After that, he wisely played truant: rode astride on the mile- 
stone, which did duty for Master Dick’s white pony : had again the 
free run of stream and common: all nature his kingdom: ‘ night 
and day, brother, both sweet things : sun, moon and star, brother, 
all sweet things.’ Only, to enjoy them fully, one must not only 
see, but observe ; and observation is taught. A very few physical 
facts did write themselves—after constant reiteration—on William’s 
mind : hereafter, when he gave rare utterance to an opinion on 
Nature, or a prophecy of rain or sunshine, he was seldom wrong. 

The winter after his education—for it was all he ever had— 
famine and typhus stalked into Bendham, claiming, among many 
others, his two brothers, and giving William, at seven, an awful, 
close familiarity with disease and death. 

Presently, the Hall and the Rectory provided free, daily, great 
cauldrons of a nourishing soup. 

Little William kept a memory of himself and his sisters greedily 
licking up that savoury mess, and the parents sitting by, not tasting ; 
suspicious, with the deep suspicion of ignorance, of a food of which 
they knew not the form nor the constituents—which William’s 
father, in fact, designated as ‘ hog’s-wash.’ 

Well, his father’s son had found out by necessity and experience 
that hogs sometimes feed better than men. 

In the spring, presently, in Farmer George’s field, there was 
a little scarecrow of a tatterdemalion boy, with his unkempt thatch 
of hair over his eyes, and naked feet, scaring birds off the turnip- 
seed ; and then the rooks from the peas. By some miracle, even 
starvation and neglect had left William a sturdy child, with nothing 
about him of the nervous, puny weakling of the slums: a slow 
and tranquil child—as Nature is tranquil and slow—and, as not 
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having the wit to invent wickedness, or to try to do anything 
clever, reliable to do what he had been told. 

The land, to be bitterly scanty of reward to him all his life, 
presented him now with two weekly pennies ; and sometimes the 
farmer’s wife, who had that expensive endowment, a compassionate 
heart, called him into her kitchen, and, keeping his rags and filth 
at a prudent distance, gave him food, which he stuffed into his 
mouth with his fingers, and then licked round the plate like a dog. 

Once, watching him from that safe distance, she said, ‘ How 
many on you do there be at home now?’ William made cheerful 
answer, ‘ There’s two on us dead’; and when she pursued, ‘ And 
how old may you be ?’ replied, in a phrase he often used in after- 
life, finding it useful as saving arithmetic, ‘I be two years younger 
than Master Dick. I allers wos.’ 

From the bird-scaring he was promoted to weeding the wheat, 
and then to leading a single horse at harrowing barley. 

Cobbett so employed—Cobbett, with his shrewd, trenchant 
intellect, his forceful character, and his boundless self-satisfaction— 
found therefrom a way to rise. ‘Put such a man as that,’ said 
Huxley, of a more glittering personality, ‘in the middle of a moor, 
with nothing on but his shirt, and you could not prevent him from 
being anything he liked.’ 

But, for the exceptions, legislators need not legislate: they 
will arrange for themselves. 

Young William remained, as one observer, who saw the English 
poor of that epoch ‘ through a Claude Lorraine glass,’ apparently 
thought it very well he should remain for ever, ‘ patient, ignorant, 
and laborious as the wagon horses ’ he tended. 

When he and the century had entered their fifteenth year, 
there were grand doings in Bendham to celebrate Waterloo. 

Until Bony was, as it were, materialised into a dinner, with 
speech-making and as much beer as anyone wanted (which naturally 
meant more than anybody ought to have), that famous personage 
was to William an abstraction and a bogey—as far, or farther, off 
than ‘ Lunnon,’ and as meaningless. 

But after July 1815 he took the form of a great table in one of 
Farmer George’s fields, laden with good things, with Sir Richard 
at one end—a tall, spare man, with a hook nose not unlike ‘ the 
Duke’s,’ was Sir Richard—and the Parson at the other, carving 
the great barons of beef: while William himself sat with a dozen 
other farm lads, delightedly anticipating the rare and delightful 
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discomfort of having had too much to eat. If he had no more been 
taught table manners than the pigs are taught them, yet he had now, 
as he had all his life, the natural good manners which consist in 
being perfectly simple and truthful, with the unconscious tact of 
a kindly heart. 

When Sir Richard came up and talked to him (if he did not, 
according to modern standards, know how to treat the serf, he at 
least knew how to speak to him) and recognised the gate-opener 
of the common of a few years before, says William, ‘ How be Master 
Dick ?’ and, informed that he was just leaving Eton for Oxford— 
the names conveyed nothing at all to William’s mind—finished 
cheerfully with that favourite statement, ‘I be two years younger 
than Master Dick. I allers wos.’ 

After the dinner came sports and tea-drinking. There was 
at least enough food at the two meals to have provisioned the 
village, generously, for a week : the village, however, much preferring 
to being so provisioned, a feast which constituted a landmark 
in the eternal drab monotony of its harsh life—while William 
himself dated many things from what he spoke of, in a useful, 
collective substantive, as ‘ Bony’s-party.’ 

The war was over: but the price of it not yet paid. In the 
black winter of 1815-16 even William, taking his glass at the 
alehouse out of his scant but now regular earnings, heard garbled 
accounts from the Ely district of starved labourers found frozen 
to death in the ditches; of a vague and smouldering rage with 
such conditions, which burst presently into the flames of the burning 
ricks, into robbery, plunder, and violence. 

In a general way, William’s interests were, all his life, confined 
exclusively (as is the case with many persons considering themselves 
both educated and enlightened) to the place in which he lived: 
the death of a cow in the next field was naturally of more moment 
to him than the demise of a world-shaking potentate at St. Helena ; 
and he had only included the little country town of Saxenbridge 
in his range of interest now that he sometimes drove cattle there 
to the market, and had once combined that market with a fair 
and a cheap-jack. 

But Ely was made real by the fact that the only man at the 
alehouse who could read, came from it: not a man who listened 
to him, as he stumbled over the long words in the news-sheet, but 
had himself found hunger so constant a reality that he had an 
anxious, personal interest in its brother, starvation. 

Young William put down his mug of beer, spilling a little, 
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to listen better: some bolder spirit gave voice, strangely mildly, 
to the incontrovertible truth, ‘ You can’t live on what they pays— 
not to call it live.’ Silence brooded. Some one spat thoughtfully. 
Says some one else, ‘ You didn’t ought to have to live on it, that’s 
where it be’; and William, taking a pull at his tankard, had 
received, not certainly a baptism of ‘divine discontent,’ but a 
first slight disturbance of the constitutional apathy, the eternal 
patience to wait his turn, which made the labourer for generations 
the despair of the agitator and a negligible and neglected quantity 
to his rulers. 

A little later, when the Bendham alehouse received, as it were, 
the confirmation of its fixed conviction that protest was worse 
than useless, in the news of the trial of the rioters and the execution 
of five of them, the bold spirit muttered something of its being a 
shame. With the rest, William said nothing at all; the next 
morning went to his work as usual; put into it all his strength ; 
slept; began afresh; and the world rolled on as before. 

When he was about seventeen—he had, of course, long since 
been a lodger in the parental hovel—his mother died ; one sister 
went to decent service in a farm; the other, to the town and 
the devil: and then his father died also. 

The farm labourer had at least as ‘little leisure for grief’ as 
Hood’s sempstress. That William had loved mother and father as 
well, or even a little better than, under his conditions, writer and 
reader would have loved theirs, is most likely true; but he had no 
time to realise loss, as, all his life, he had no time to enjoy affection. 

In the steel grey dawn of one icy morning, having fumbled 
for flint and tinder, dragged on his clothes and his ankle-boots as 
usual, he left his father dead where the day before he had left him 
ill to death, muttering incoherently, cold, neglected, yet—wonder- 
ful are the mercies of the poor to the poor—not quite neglected, 
for the many-childed neighbour from next door looked in now and 
again and did her rough best. 

That night William came back, as he nearly always came back, 
past feeling much save physical fatigue; ate; slept on the wooden 
chair by the hearth, and, at night, in the bed of rotten straw, sound 
and deep, by the dead man’s side. 

By now, from the tatterdemalion boy, he had become a loutish 
young man, with the open freckled face, blue eyes and wide mouth 
speaking kindliness, honesty, and the profound simplicity of intellect 
which is not foolishness ; and had slowly and thoroughly acquired 
the art of the ploughman. 

39—2 
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Everything is easy till it be attempted; but let the townsman 
try to plough a straight line and an even furrow, and turn at the 
end of it with a pair of horses, and he will have much more respect 
for ‘ the hind, the chawbacon, the clodhopper ’ than he ever had in 
his life ; while, having almost certainly fallen into the usual fault 
of the amateur, and tried to do his business too fast and too hard, 
he will see wisdom and economy of strength, and no longer laziness 
and stupidity, in the leisureliness of Hodge’s methods; and that 
‘ Surtout, messieurs, pas de zéle’ is advice as valuable in agriculture 
as in diplomacy. 

But for one thing, Fulcher’s life at this period might have been 
even an enviable one. All that God had given, behold, it was very 
good! The beauty of the coming year and the going; the fresh, 
strong air to quiet the nerves ; the lusty strength of health and young 
manhood. Sometimes, at those pauses in his work, he would look 
up from the furrow and watch the fleecy clouds sailing across the 
clear blue of the spring sky, and the hedgerows trembling into green, 
without admiration, yet with the physical sensation in his blood that 
it was well the winter was past ; and when it came again, and the 
bleak north-easter bit sky and landscape to ashen grey, he felt in his 
body the cruelty of bitter cold to the ill-fed and housed, but not in his 
imagination or his soul. When the frost nipped, it was always the 
Parson, stout and well clad, who shivered, and called out as he 
passed, ‘ Hard weather, Fulcher !’—and Fulcher who looked up 
with his calm, pleasant eye to reply philosophically that it was a bit 
seasonable ; while, as he rode back on mild evenings from his work, 
sideways on one of the plough horses (it is only in poems and pictures 
ploughmen homeward plod their weary way, as in real life they are 
always aback the horse, wearily plodding his) he whistled cheerfully, 
as if to give hisrulers and masters a ground for believing he wasreally 
lucky in so completely escaping the responsibilities of wealth. 

He naturally proved to them the wisdom of Heaven in denying 
him superfluity by spending such as he got, at harvesting season, 
at the alehouse. He was not now, orever, drunken. But he knew no 
other place and means of obtaining cheerfulness and recreation. In 
point of fact, there were no others. So he sat perforce in the sanded 
bar parlour, with its rude benches and its red curtains ; liked the 
sound of the jokes, even when he did not understand them; and 
lumbered off when he had spent his all, feeling, let the temperance 
reformer say what he will, a sense of well-being, comfortable, better. 

There were plenty of dull brutes round him who staggered back 
to ill-treat wife and children. Fulcher had himself a very kind 
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heart : the Turners’ children—eight of them, in steps (he lodged now 
with the neighbour who had befriended his father)—roused in him 
no impatience when they clung about himand fellover his boots when 
he sat, dog-tired, of an evening in the chimney-corner, Once, for 
the least of them, at a fair in Saxenbridge, he bought a penny toy— 
and to estimate the real cost of that gift to the giver one must live 
on Fulcher’s wage and have no luxury in the world but a pint of beer. 

The dumb things were his friends too, though the constant 
brutality of the drovers at the cattle market roused him to no protest, 
because he protested only at the last extremity. His plough horses 
—much more intelligent, surely, than any luxury horse, as if they 
knew they had to earn their livings by their brains—were his friends : 
turned at the psychological moment, at the psychological point at the 
end of the furrow, in obedience to a mysterious sound in his throat— 
whereas uninitiated persons might have cleared their throats 
indefinitely, and still have thrown the plough on its side and been 
themselves thrown in the ditch—and looked up at him with their 
patient eyes, not very unlike his own. 

Once, a lean wayfaring dog followed him home. But he had to 
destroy it: the children quarrelled with it for its food. 

But, through all and in everything, the one great fundamental 
wrong of the agricultural labourer’s life ruined it all—the wage he 
was paid. 

Yet Fulcher was more fortunate than many. This was the time 
when, in not a few villages of southern England, men “toiled like 
slaves for sixpence a day.’ When the usual wage of an unmarried 
man seldom exceeded four shillings or four and sixpence a week, 
and the married reared a family of eight or nine children on as many 
shillings, with the degrading assistance of the old Poor Law, it 
would have been wonderful indeed if Cobbett’s young stonebreaker, 
who, asked how he lived upon half a crown a week, replied, ‘I 
don’t live upon it: I poach,’ had been an isolated example. 

All round Bendham were abundantly stocked preserves of 
game, belonging mostly to Sir Richard, and so well laid with man- 
traps and spring-guns that, like another great landowner, he might 
have ‘feared to set foot in any of his own plantations, lest he 
should leave it behind him.’ 

Already in the Edinburgh Review Sydney Smith was bringing 
to bear his brilliant batteries of wit and sarcasm against those 
‘ diabolical engines,’ and had arraigned such preservers of game 
as ‘those who have no objection to preserve the lives of their 
fellow creatures also, if both can exist at the same time. . . if not, 
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the least worthy of God’s creatures must fall—the rustic without 
a soul—not the Christian partridge—not the immortal pheasant— 
not the rational woodcock or the accountable hare.’ 

But though he killed the abuse, it was not killed outright. 

If William Fulcher had not long known the taste of game he 
would certainly have starved; and on one particularly cruel winter 
of cold and sickness, Turner, his landlord, took out his gun, night 
after night: the lodger sat and ate gratefully of a savoury mess, 
until one dark day when, greatly moved and trembling, he him- 
self brought the news that one Morse, a neighbour, had been caught 
in a trap in the Squire’s grounds and was like to die. 

Turner said hoarsely, ‘ It’s seven years, if he don’t.’ 

The wife sat with her coarse tongue frightened to silence ; 
William, with awestruck eyes; and after that, for many nights, 
bread and potatoes, potatoes and bread, the water from the pond 
on black crusts (which infamous decoction was called tea), succeeded 
each other in a monotony that sickened and starved; till the 
memory of Morse became dim, and dimmer. Turner was out again 
at nights; once more William experienced the strangely agreeable 
sensation of being nearly filled; his homely face and sturdy 
peasant form filled out a little; and his dull world rolled on. 

On a certain hot September day in the harvesting, when he was 
about three-and-twenty, Fate placed his fate near him in the field : 
and a great beer-cask being always part of its furniture, and the 
horn going the round of the workers generously, he presently found 
her broad face, with its healthy complexion, sandy hair, and wide 
mouth, with the great gaps among the strong teeth, things attractive. 

Ann Cripps was about twenty, and had already the history 
a village girl was likely to have when she was brought up with ten 
brothers and sisters in a two-roomed cottage; received her sole 
education at a Sunday school (which suddenly expired, when she 
was about ten) ; and was under the temptation of that Poor Law 
which, true to its general system of making it more profitable for 
everyone to be worthless than worthy, gave the unmarried mother 
eighteenpence a week for each illegitimate child, and let the virtuous 
woman starve as she pleased. 

Ann was certainly not a bad girl; but her moral nature had 
never been roused. She was intellectually very limited ; the public 
opinion around her was so low that her fault was hardly regarded 
by her neighbours, or by herself, as a fault at all ; so William accepted 
it and the child, who was not his child, almost as a matter of course. 
Colin and Phyllis: the Faithful Shepherdess, with her crook, 
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dallying with Strephon in verse and roses; the village maiden of 
the pastoral, all blushing modesty, and innocence, and the village 
rustic, stalwart emblem of virtuous content— they were as far 
from the truth in the England of 1825, as the fan figures of Watteau 
and Boucher were far from representing the peasantry of France 
before the Revolution ! 

William’s courting took the form solely of an occasional brief 
walk in the summer evenings, in entire silence, with his arm round 
Ann’s perfectly square waist, while to her rare and clumsy attempts 
at coquetry he responded by neither word nor sign. Yet, all the 
same, dimly, he was not unhappy: it was Nature that bade him 
mate, so he mated. Since he could not look forward to years of 
well-paid energies, to children well fed and well placed, and then 
to that ‘rest after toyle’ which ‘greatly pleases,’ it was fortunate 
that he foresaw nothing beyond the fact that he wanted Ann, and 
would have her. 

As for waiting to be married till marriage was prudent, if that 

had been the custom of his class, it would have been extinct long 
ago. 
In point of fact, his circumstances were unusually favourable. 
Farmer George, who was a good master, and rightly valued Fulcher’s 
solid diligence and faithfulness, in the local phrase, ‘ heigh’ned ’ 
his wages to the full nine shillings a week. The two-roomed hovel 
on the common, in which he had been born, was, luckily or unluckily, 
at the moment to be let, at a rent in itself absurdly low, but, for 
what it offered, or failed to offer, tragically high. But if there were 
any laws to oblige a landlord to mend his thatch and divert a 
filthy stream from the pigsty without from meandering at will 
over the living-room floor, William had never heard of them, and 
had neither the intelligence nor the position to enforce them if 
he had. 

Out of her savings—no use to pretend that the illegitimacy 
of the child was not an advantage and a source of profit to her— 
Ann had bought a bed; and Master Dick, providentially taking 
to himself a wife at the time of this humbler marriage, generously 
started it with an eight-day clock, a table, four chairs, and one of 
those cottage dressers since become fashionable and valuable. 
Until these objects, in turn, found their way to what was still the 
poor man’s best-used savings-bank, the pawnshop, they did give 
William a real, though unecstatic, pleasure: he sat and contem- 
plated them of an evening, and felt comfortable, and perhaps 
might have enjoyed them longer, but that Ann was of an easy 
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temperament, and did not worry herself, or him, over doing as all 
their neighbours did, and as, had she been thrifty and careful, they 
must inevitably have done too, only not quite so soon. 

The village festivities which celebrated the return of Master 
Dick—now Sir Richard, his father having died in the winter—from 
his honeymoon, took place three days after Fulcher’s wedding ; 
there were the long tables and the sunshine, as in the Waterloo 
celebrations, and much plenty and cheerfulness. Master Dick, 
a slighter man in every respect than his father—old Sir Richard, 
with his eagle face and keen eye, had had plenty of brain and 
character—brought the sweet-faced girl he had married to speak to 
Ann and her husband. Ann was so taken up in observing my 
lady’s silken pelisse and the fineness of her straw bonnet as to be 
incapable of any responses but the most idiotic ; Fulcher answered, 
straight and simple, with his wide grin, and long pauses for 
consideration. 

All his life he felt Master Dick his friend, and liked him—ay, 
when he filched his pheasants, and Sir Richard’s ‘ barley-fed hares ’ 
cropped close William’s wretched garden. 

The Parson joined the group presently—a well-to-do person, 
good for a bottle of port and a florin when the poor were ill, and as 
likely to get at the root of the misery and immorality, the vile 
housing and viler system of Poor Law pauperisation which obtained 
in his parish, as to pay the National Debt. 

He ignored Ann’s early misadventure ; it was the only thing to 
do ; so Mr. and Mrs. Fulcher quite enjoyed the marriage festivities, 
which closed, as nearly all such rural rejoicings closed, in too much 
beer ; dusk crept, and with it the things which love darkness better 
than light; and the Claude Lorraine landscape—the hovels with 
their bright creepers, the dancing to the playing of a fiddle, the 
strolling couples, the smock-frocked gaffers, still at the tables with 
their pewters before them—seen close, needed Hogarth. 

The first few years of William’s marriage were, comparatively 
considered, fortunate. Ann was a strong woman, and quick child- 
bearings did not soon wear out, as in the case of William’s mother, 
her health and spirit. As for William, the immense patience of his 
nature—learnt of that Mother-Nature with whom most of his waking 
hours were spent—enabled him to bear contentedly, as he had 
borne at the Turners’, tiresome little creatures pulling and playing 
when he took his evening’s rest in the corner. He accommodated 
the ex-baby with a finger to help a tooth through ; Fred, the child 
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who was not his child, had recognised in him a dumb friend from 
the first ; in fact, it was Ann who clouted her son on the side of 
his head when anything, quite other than himself, had annoyed 
her, as she shrilled abuse at the infant who had straggled into the 
garden and become painfully mixed in a gooseberry-bush—neither 
William, nor Fred, nor the infant, taking the abuse as any evidence 
of ill-will; or, in fact, any notice of it at all. 

The old hovel was very evil smelling, with the dirt of neglected 
years creeping on its walls, and no window that opened. But with 
William before its door of a summer evening, with his children about 
him, with his pipe, his calmly pleasant eye, the little patch of bright 
and tangled garden before him, and the rose that climbed and 
bioomed on the little house, as if it rejoiced in neglect, All’s-Well- 
with-the-World would have seen confirmation of his optimism and 
the theory, that, with thrift and contentment, nine shillings a week 
is really enough after all. 

Every day, wet and shine, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, year in, year out, boy and man, William went to his hard 
and monotonous, but not distasteful, work. 

The only holidays in his year, except Sundays, were, as they 
are now, the half-days on Christmas Day and Good Friday. Twice 
in a dozen years he went to a ploughing match : twice as often to 
a fair. On Sunday morning, partly from habit, partly because 
Ann wanted him out of the way while she cooked the one dinner 
of the week, he took Janey, his eldest born, the mile and a half 
over the fields to Bendham Church. 

He was very fond of Janey, a little white-faced thing with a 
hooked grown-up nose, and a way of asking grown-up questions 
much beyond William to answer. He did not answer. They just 
trudged on in silence till Janey’s sticks of legs grew tired, when 
he carried her. .Sometimes they were a full half-hour late in 
arriving, which did not disturb them. Fulcher liked the cheerful 
discordance of the music in the gallery: the monotonous duet of 
the reading of the Psalms: on Christmas morning, the cheerful 
sprigs of holly stuck in the holes in the pews. The Rector was 
an able man and preached well. For all his rustic audience 
understood, he might have preached in Arabic. 

Had Fulcher been capable of fixing his mind on what he heard, 
the Divine promises of the New Testament, in their noble simplicity 
of language, would possibly have warmed his soul; but attention 
is taught, and he had never been taught anything. While, if he 
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had, ‘ The meek shall inherit the earth,’ ‘ Blessed are the poor,’ 
‘He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich He hath 
sent empty away,’ might not have seemed particularly credible : 
for one argues the unseen from the seen, and there was Master 
Dick, well warmed, well clothed, in a handsome pew with its stove 
and curtains, my lady in her furs and silks, and, put to stand on 
the seat to get a view of things in general, their little Janey—fat, 
soft, and pretty. 

The other Janey, with her eerie white face almost lost in the 
depths of Ann’s old bonnet and wrapped in Ann’s ragged shawl, 
liked to look at Miss in her cosy pelisse. The ragged children, 
pressing their noses against the toyshop window, certainly feel 
pleasure in, as well as envy of, the unobtainable; and the portly 
greys and green chariot, with the coachman and footman waiting 
Sir Richard without, did mysteriously convey something like 
vicarious satisfaction to William’s mind. As he trudged slowly 
back over the fields, carrying Janey, he had at least no anger in 
his soul against God or man. 

By 1830 the old Poor Law—which a French observer described 
as ‘the great political gangrene of England ’—had so poisoned 
and undermined the independence of the working classes that one 
man in every seven was a pauper. When, in the words of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 1834, it could be said that, under it, ‘ the 
most worthless were sure of something, while the prudent, the 
industrious, the sober... obtained only something’: when 
Sydney Smith declared the system to be one which ‘relaxed the 
sinews of industry ’ and taught the poor ‘ to depend on the Justices 
of the Peace for every human want ’—that the proportion was but 
one in seven proves how hard it is even for bad laws utterly to 
corrupt the good that is in man. 

Though it was so fatally easy and tempting to apply at the 
‘ Parish Pay Table ’ for the shilling or eighteenpence a head which 
the Justices allotted at will from the pockets of the ratepayers 
for each child a poor man possessed, it was to the credit of Fulcher’s 
honesty, if not of his sharpness, that he preferred the independence 
of his most wretched wage; and when Ann—the easy temper 
sharpening under privation and a new baby once a year—muttered 
as how ‘ they’d be a deal better off if they didn’t hold their heads 
too high,’ he seemed not to hear. 

Presently ailing Janey, whom he loved better than he knew, 
and a hundred times better than he knew how to express, was really 
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ill. My lady at the Hall had started a Sunday school in the 
village, and something humanised the poor little barbarians who 
came under her care. The eerie white face, and the elderly 
nose and manner, made poor Janey notable among them. After 
my lady gave up the school—she had the cares of her own young 
family and was a very delicate woman—she came sometimes to 
Fulcher’s cottage with gifts and kindness; but if Janey, already 
coughing in the decline of which she died, was not then taken to 
be a source of infection, a disease from which two of the infants 
suffered was so recognised, and the apothecary from Saxenbridge 
advised my lady to come no more. 

Every evening now Fulcher trudged to the Hall, with that 
lumbering tread which was the result not only of his own boots, 
but of all his forebears having worn such boots before him, for soup 
and new milk: always, when asked, said rather cheerfully, ‘ She’s 
a bit easier,’ and, the wish being father to the thought, perhaps 
believed it so. 

Every evening when he came back from work, the child sat for 
hours on his knee, coughing her soul away. All night long, in the 
full, foetid room, under the dripping thatch, the cough kept the 
parents awake ; the last baby wailed and woke the last but one ; 
and in the black dawn, as usual, Fulcher stumbled to his feet, found 
flint and tinder, drew on boots and clothes heavy with yesterday’s 
wet and mire, and went forth to his labour. 

One night, when he came back from it, Janey was dead. 

He sat in the chimney-corner heavily as usual, and silent, without 
the accustomed burden on his knee. When Ann—not in the 
least heartless—said, ‘Maybe, we'll get a bit of sleep to-night,’ 
he assented, as to a fact ; and in a few days, while Fulcher tended 
a sick lamb, for they were short-handed at the farm, and he had 
not expected to be spared from his work, the parish put Janey 
away in her unmarked grave. 

After her death, the invalid gifts from the Hall and the half- 
crowns of which the Rectory had been generous, naturally stopped. 
Then there was the usual new baby; poor Ann was longer than 
usual in getting about; and a neighbour, who had to be paid 
something for her pains, saw to the family. 

When Ann was better she was greatly querulous: the eternal 
diet of bread and tea, potatoes and ditch-water, went against her 
stomach. Why couldn’t her man do as other men did? There was 
Turner’s gun, which could be loaned: they were starving, and 
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might starve, for all William cared! She dropped from abuse to 
nagging, and Fulcher, staring at the sagging fire of stolen faggots, 
muttered a something she took as refusal, and an incentive to 
start again. 

Then, one dark autumn night, as Ann watched him—herself 
suddenly silent—he went out without a word. 

When wheat stood at £5 or £6 the quarter, and all over the 
country—calling, inviting—the great preserves of the landowners, 
still protected by what Sydney Smith called ‘the abominable 
injustice of the Game Laws,’ but no longer by man-traps and spring- 
guns, it was most natural that it should be figuratively, if not liter- 
ally, true that ‘ for every ten pheasants which fluttered in the wood 
one English peasant was rotting in gaol.’ 

The memory of Morse had faded, and the present need was urgent. 

Fulcher, for ever ashamed to beg, not only bore the landlord he 
was robbing no grudge, but, with half the poachers of that age, 
could never have been convinced that poaching was robbery at 
all. In the lottery of life Master Dick had won a prize and Fulcher 
a blank: reverse the order, and Fulcher, right or wrong, never 
thought but that, as he did, Master Dick would do ; for the excellent 
reason of ‘ needs must.’ 

Once or twice, in the pleasant summer evenings, Sir Richard 
met him, returning from his work, and walked half a mile by his 
side, talking pleasantly. That afternoon Ann had received a visit 
and a new shawl from my lady. ‘She do speak pleasant to you, 
she do,’ says Ann, describing the occasion; and that night—after 
a mess with a loud, savoury smell—Fulcher took his gun as usual 
(and no shame to himself), and went forth to replenish the pot. 

‘The matter of seditions,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘is of two kinds; 
much poverty and much discontentment’; what he called the 
‘rebellions of the belly ’ are, in all history, the sole rebellions of the 
English agricultural labourer, who never stirs till he starves, and, 
God help him, not always then. 

Fulcher had done, with impunity, as other men did, for a matter 
of five or six years, when one luckless night, chiefly through normal 
slowness of mind, weighted by unusual slowness of movement, 
engendered by rheumatism, he was caught red-handed; and, with 
the picture of Morse’s fate restored in all its horrible crude colours 
in his mind, was taken to the Ipswich Assizes. 

In 1830 offences under the Game Laws were habitually tried by 
a bench of sporting justices,’ to whom poaching was indeed ‘ the 
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seven deadly sins rolled into one.’ There is hardly anything more 
pitiable in all the piteous records of the Criminal Law in that genera- 
tion—the law which, if it no longer ‘ fenced every gooseberry-bush 
with gibbets,’ caught the young delinquent so young that there were 
boy convicts who ‘ could hardly put on their clothes, they had to be 
dressed ’— than the appearance of such as Fulcher before the justice 
which is no respecter of persons. 

No respecter of persons! In all his life Fulcher had never 
been further than Saxenbridge. The long drive to Ipswich would, 
even under the most favourable conditions, have been an agitating 
excitement: under the conditions in which he took it—after 
twenty-four hours without sleep, with Ann’s loud lamentations in 
his ear—he was wholly bewildered, with his slow faculties perfectly 
useless to him; while, after a few weeks of the bad food and rough 
treatment always meted to those who might, after all, be soon proved 
to have deserved them, when he appeared, undefended by counsel, 
before accusers of a much higher social class than himself—well- 
dressed, well-fed, well-educated, capable men of the world—he might 
well be as a sheep before her shearers is dumb. 

Yet he was helped by his very simplicity, and the piteous, evident 
fact that, deceived by his bland manner, he took the counsel for the 
prosecution for a friend, ‘licked the hand just raised to shed his 
blood,’ looked up with the pleasant blue eye—an honest eye always 
—and said ‘ Thank’ee, sir,’ in gratitude for so much urbanity, and 
for having been led into every verbal gin and damned the deeper 
by his every Yea and Nay. 

Old Farmer George, who paid him his starvation wage and was 
but very obscurely to blame that he paid him no better, testified, 
not unmoved, to the sober, diligent, and faithful character he had 
borne. 

‘Times are very hard for the poor, gentlemen, very hard,’ he 
said, with a break in his voice ; ‘ I hope as you'll consider that.’ 

But perhaps it was not so much that which they considered, for 
times had so long been hard for the poor that it seemed natural they 
always should be, as—honest gentlemen that they were—their own 
inevitable bias against the class of offender and of offence they were 
appointed to judge, and, perhaps, the fiercely drastic nature of the 
punishment they must needs mete out if they found the prisoner 
guilty. ‘Innocent: but let this be a warning to you not to do it 
again!’ was, practically, the verdict Fulcher and many another 


obtained in that day. 
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When he returned to Bendham, he found Ann and the children 
necessarily on the parish ; but the doles from the rates had been 
helped by other doles, regularly and anonymously administered. 
Ann said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ It’s her at the Hall, I believe it be 
her!’ and when Fulcher was back at work, intermittently, the doles 
came still. 

That great experience of his life left him, at thirty, an aged and, 
in some sort, a broken man. The quality of his labour was no 
longer what it had been; the mind worked more slowly and pain- 
fully, and was duller to impressions. That some of his old friends 
were afraid to be seen with the fool who had been nabbed, as if 
the complaint were catching, and that Master Dick’s former 
friendship was replaced by a studied avoidance, did not trouble 
him to resentment. 

When, later on, a Chartist agitator came down and tried to 
stir Bendham to a sense of its own rights and the wrongs inflicted 
by the governing classes, Fulcher, with the rest of the alehouse, 
listened, spat, drank the ale, ‘ stood’ by the speaker, and was but 
slightly impressed. 

The misery in his own home was, in fact, an incentive to rebellion 
stronger than all speeches: and incited him even to the rebellion 
of the poacher, no more. There was no savoury fhess cooking 
in the pot over the fire now; but the boy Fred was earning some- 
thing ; now and again Farmer George gave Ann some stone-picking ; 
and to all their sufferings the sufferers were well accustomed. 

No need ‘ to pity the goose that she goes barefoot,’ or to deny 
that Sir Richard and my lady, if they had changed places with 
Fulcher and Ann, would, with their sensitive nerves, their power 
of contrast, and of dreadfully foreseeing the future, have suffered 
worse than the Fulchers ever suffered. But dull imagination and 
the fact that one has never been easy, will never make it anything 
but hard to be 


‘Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep.’ 


At thirty, Ann was an old woman, with hardly any of 
the gleaming row of strong teeth left, and the high red 
cheekbones looking sometimes as if they would pierce the cheek ; 
often coarse of speech and greatly irritable of temper; managing 
badly, doubtless, that wretched wage which persons who have 
never had to manage on it always think they would manage 
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well; never having any relaxation except a visit to the alehouse 
or a gossip with a neighbour—at a time, of course, when she 
ought to have been attending to her family, because it sorely 
needed her attention at all times. 

Fulcher grew more and more silent as the years went on: some- 
times, as he sat of an evening in the chimney-corner, mending the 
children’s boots or holding the youngest on his knee, he spoke 
not a word for hours: Ann’s loud abuse of life, of himself, or a 
neighbour, he seemed not to hear ; when she bade him, he stumbled 
to bed and slept, as ever, soon and deep. 

What did he think of ? Perhaps consciously nothing. In the 
summer evenings sometimes he worked at the patch of garden, as 
energetically as a man is likely to work after a twelve hours’ day 
in his employer’s service. ‘The improvement of something we 
can call our own’ has been said to be one of the truest of human 
enjoyments. Well, there was nothing Fulcher could call his 
own. He held his hovel, of course, on a weekly tenure; he had no 
interest in the land on which he had laboured but the interest of 
an hireling; and there was no place on it for him, save six feet of the 
churchyard at last. 

Ann’s death was the immeasurable calamity the death of the 
poor man’s wife always is—unless she has been hopelessly and 
completely bad. Somehow—the squeamish and the particular 
had better not ask how—Fulcher and Fred between them ‘did 
for’ the hapless family: they grew up »nd went into the world, 
and the story of Fulcher’s children was, almost in grey facsimile, 
the story of his brothers and sisters. 

By now, his own working powers were greatly decayed ; even 
old Farmer George could no longer give him regular employment ; 
but he got a day here and a day there, and somehow existed and 
kept a roof above his head. The red thatch of hair was grey, and 
at five-and-forty he was old. 

Presently Fred got regular employment in a distant village, 
and repaid the simple kindness of the father, who was not his father, 
by sending regularly some portion of his wage. 

Sometimes still, from old habit, Fulcher went to church of a 
Sunday morning; nodded under the discourses of a new Parson; 
liked, as of old, the cheerful noise of trombone, flute, and fiddle 
in the west gallery, and the thin winter sunshine that fell on his 
head through the unstained window. 

The great Reform Bill, rich in promises of millennium, was on 
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the Statute Book; and the agricultural labourer still toiled late 
and early for the same wretched pittance. The new reign began— 
the beginning, men said, of a new earth and heaven—but not for 
him! His bed of rotten straw on a clay floor—for the bride-bed, 
which was part of Ann’s dower, had been quickly pawned—had so 
encouraged the rheumatic affection of the limbs that necessary 
work was painful, and unnecessary walking a torture not to be 
dreamed of. So, since he could no longer get to the August lamb- 
fair, or the cheerfulness of market day in Saxenbridge, the Bendham 
alehouse was his only pleasure; and the moralists might have 
grudged it him with a better grace if they had provided any other. 

The ‘ wholesome surgery’ of the new Poor Law, which put the 
knife to the root of the tumour of indiscriminate Outdoor Relief, 
had added a fresh terror to the lives it would save. If one has 
lived very hard, it is not so hard to die. But to die in the Poor 
House—that gaunt prison for the world’s failures, for the victim, 
innocent and guilty, of its social laws ! 

When, not far from Bendham, the great new Union for the 
district was erected, the villagers stole out by night and demolished 
the brickwork set up in the day: not long since there were still 
visible the loopholes for the musketry which had to be employed 
to prevent them. 

Be sure, grim stories of the ‘ House’ circulated with the coarse 
ale at the ‘ Feathers.’ To Fulcher’s unimaginative mind, as to 
many others, the Thing became a black fear and an oppression : 
something awful and shapeless that brooded near when Fred could 
not send the weekly gift, or Farmer George wanted the odd man 
but two days in the week: something which stood by his bed at 
night, and was first remembered in the morning. 

Then came one black winter, followed by one of those ‘ smiling 
hypocrites of Mays,’ which laid Fulcher by, weakened by extra- 
ordinary cold and his ordinary diet, in the first serious illness of 
his life. My lady, now an invalid on her sofa, sent comforts ; 
the Parson gave money; the neighbours, great and ignorant 
kindness. The Shadow crept nearer; and Fulcher got up again 
and struggled to his work. 

Harvesting brought temporarily better times. Then a new 
winter set in, fierce and early; Fred was ill, and his money 
stopped; a letter, written by Bendham’s only ‘ scholard,’ failed 
to reach the one of Fulcher’s daughters who was less worse 
off than the others, or at least had no reply ; and a low fever followed 
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the famine. For a little while real generosity on Sir Richard’s 
part and his influence with the authorities beat the Shadow 
back: then it stepped out of the darkness where he had long 
known it in ambush, laid its chill hand on the sick man’s shoulder, 
and said ‘ Come with me.’ 

The overseer was coarse and rough rather than wilfully brutal. 
Every law of sanitation and decency demanded Fulcher’s removal 
from that place where, if such laws had not been always flagrantly 
violated, he and his children could never have been born and 
reared. But, such as it was, it was his all; and it was freedom. 
He clung to it with the physical clinging of his poor horny hands ; 
gasped, if they would give him a week he would be well again and 
get to his work ; implored, with strong cryings and tears. 


% * * * * * * 


In that dreaded Place—ill kept, ill-lit, ill-warmed, and very ill- 
managed—where the half-witted girls dragged their illegitimate 
children across the dirty floor; where there was everywhere the 
sour smell of neglect and poverty; where the foul infirmary, in 
charge of mumbling old paupers, drunk on every chance, engendered 
the disease it never cured; in company with the wastrel, the 
derelict, and the thief, too clever or too foolish to be in prison 
instead, Fulcher received the reward of his labours. Yet he had 
been in the main an honest man; but for impossible conditions, 
a perfectly honest man; but for the laws under which he lived, 
self-supporting to the end. 

First, from his neglected bed in the infirmary, he hated all the 
Place : a sullen shame that he should be there clouded the frank- 
ness of his eyes : when the surgeon, a Bendham man, paid his rare 
visit, the other Bendham man turned his head, and pretended to 
be asleep. : 

But by the time he was better, and had left the infirmary for 
the workhouse yard, still greatly crippled with rheumatism, he 
was getting used ; the simple cheerful smile came back sometimes : 
and as his companions—the other feeble-bodied paupers, blear- 
eyed old men, the hopeless wreckage and driftwood of the world, 
and a few honest labourers—had long ceased to be ashamed, he 
ceased to be ashamed also. 

They would stroll backwards and forwards in the cold sunshine 
and the keen wind, sometimes for hours; or sit looking on the 
ground, scarcely speaking, on the dilapidated bench by the wall. 
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Presently, out of apathy and silence, Fulcher came to take a 
faint interest in the senile grumblings against the Master it was 
everybody’s perquisite to hate: at last joined in them, and lent 
a slow ear, with his hand to it, to a whispering of coarse scandal 
against the Mistress. Once in a blue moon, some one got hold of a 
dirty newspaper, and spelt out, most imperfectly, a very little news 
of what stirred beyond the gates. But it was everyone’s tragedy 
that all his world was within them. 

Once, Fred came to see his benefactor—Fred, by some super- 
human means, become almost well-to-do. He had not very much 
to say, and Fulcher had less. Fred mentioned one of Fulcher’s 
daughters on whom he had chanced. Fulcher hardly seemed to 
remember her, and to be feebly interested. When Fred had gone, 
he sat in the yard as usual: very dimly perhaps some picture of his 
old life—Janey, the common with the gorse, and the soughing of 
the wind in the fir trees—came back to him; faded ; and there was 
the workhouse yard, and the senile old paupers blinking in the 
thin sunshine. 

Day after day, month after month, year after year—then the 
Master resigned, and a better took his place: improvements were 
made in the internal economy of the ‘ House,’ a good deal resented 
by Fulcher and his friends, as they resented all changes. 

Once, in a sickly season of influenza, Fulcher was ill, and in the 
infirmary—foul no more, but a most comfortless, depressing place— 
with very slender attentions and chances, and the surgeon, in a 
great hurry once a week, struggled back to life: while in the 
great house, of the same complaint, surrounded by care and science, 
Sir Richard died. 

And for Fulcher, once more—day after day, week after week, 
year after year—the dead routine. 

Then he was ill again, and the nurse, a decent woman, said 
to the surgeon that she thought No. 8 bed would be free again 
to-morrow, for old Fulcher would hardly live through the night. 

He heard, and was not disturbed. Nurse had been kind, and 
he had said ‘ Thank’ee’’ when she tended him—when the other old 
wretches had grumbled or sworn. He did not think about life or 
death, as he lay through the night, and watched the flickering 
reflection of the tallow dip on the ceiling, and nurse snored, and 
the old boy in the next bed groaned. He did not think at all. 

And the next day No. 8 bed was free: for old Fulcher had died 
in the night. 
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Man, like most of the mammals, is essentially a land-living organism. 
His ancestry, ‘ probably arboreal,’ was redolent of the soil. His 
prehistoric forerunners were as unaccustomed to commerce on 
the ocean as are to-day the anthropoid apes of Africa and the 
East. But as far as recorded history goes back he had some 
traffic with the deep, and in more or less inadequate boats he 
skirted the fringes of islands and of continents. But any accurate 
and detailed knowledge of the nature and the contents of the 
waters upon which he floated, and of the solid rocks which underlie 
those waters, is an affair of yesterday, hardly half a century old. 

At the time that Sir John Murray took up the investigation 
of the bottom of the ocean we knew less about the conditions of 
deep-sea life and the submerged soil which supports it than we 
do at the present moment about the conditions of the higher atmo- 
sphere. Then nearly everything about the surroundings of life in 
the abysses of the ocean and about the geology of the depths of the 
sea had to be learnt. Within the last few years man has begun to 
dominate the lightest of the three elements which compose the 
globe, and the Renaissance of science, which is as notable in the 
reigns of Queen Victoria and her descendants as it was in the time 
of the Stuarts, is extending its results to the air, which, until the 
development of petrol engines, necessarily remained unconquered. 

In the Stuart times British Science led the world, and 
undoubtedly in the last fifty years British Oceanography has done 
the same. The invention of the self-registering thermometer by 
Cavendish in the middle of the eighteenth century placed a new 
and essential instrument in the hands of those interested in the 
condition of the depths of the ocean. This thermometer was 
used in Lord Mulgrave’s expedition to the Arctic seas in 1773, 
and again in James Ross’ Antarctic expedition (1839-1843), 
where the temperature of the water was constantly observed to 
depths of 2,000 fathoms. On this expedition, and on that of 
his uncle, Sir John Ross, to Baffin Bay, many classical soundings 
were made. Depths of over 1,000 fathoms were plumbed in the 
Arctic, and for the first time it was realised that animals abounded 
at great depths in the ocean. Worms, crustacea, and ‘ corallines ’ 
were found living on a substratum of gravel and clay. Places even 
of 1,000 fathoms were dredged and yielded living creatures, and Sir 
John Ross’s expedition for the first time demonstrated the exist- 
ence of animal life at great depths of the ocean. 

40—2 
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In the middle of the last century many expeditions, most of 
which were British or North American, were investigating the 
economics of the sea, but in nearly every case they had some 
commercial object and were not exclusively scientific. The in- 
vention of telegraphy and the possibility of telegraphic messages 
being conveyed by submarine cables made the problem of the 
deep a ‘ financial proposition,’ as the Americans say. In surveying 
a possible route for a cable to the United States, Dr. Wallich, in 
1860, on board H.M.S. Bulldog, traversed the Atlantic and was one 
of the first to appreciate the fact that plant life hardly exists in 
the sea below the 200-fathom line, and he further noticed that the 
bottom fauna, which is uncommonly varied and rich, lived upon 
the organisms which fall down from above. In the same year the 
telegraphic cable between Sardinia and the African coast broke. 
Fleeming Jenkin, who must have been Professor of Engineering 
at Edinburgh about the time Sir John Murray was a student and 
long afterwards, recovered part of the broken cable from a depth of 
1,200 fathoms. With it sponges, worms, molluscs, and polyzoa were 
brought to the surface. This was regarded by Professor Allman as 
‘having afforded the first absolute proof of the existence of highly 
organised animals living at a depth of upward of 1,000 fathoms.’ 

But the science of the depths of the sea and the science of 
oceanography were in these times inchoate. The first great expedi- 
tion to investigate the physical, the chemical, the geological, and 
the biological conditions of the great ocean basins was sent out 
in 1872 by the Government of this country, then under Mr. Glad- 
stone, and in that year H.M.S. Challenger left England with a 
staff of scientific observers to traverse the salt waters of the globe. 
From that date until the present time no such complete and 
organised a staff of scientific observers, helped in every way by 
the naval officers (for it was an Admiralty Expedition), has left 
any country for so prolonged and exhaustive investigation into 
the economics of the ocean. The Challenger Expedition set a 
standard—in fact it practically established a new science, a science 
of which Sir John Murray was, in a way, the arch-priest. 

As the introduction to the narrative of ‘The Cruise of the 
Challenger ’ recites: ‘The vast ocean lay scientifically unexplored. 
All the efforts of the previous decade had been directed to the strips 
of water round the coast, and to enclosed or partially enclosed seas. 
Great things had certainly been done there, but certainly far 
greater things remained to be done beyond.’ This consideration 
led to the conception of the idea of a great exploring expedition 
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which should circumnavigate the globe, and, if possible, find out 
the conditions of life at the surface of the sea, at the intermediate 
depths, and also at the profound abysses of the ocean. Sir John 
Murray’s main interest in the expedition was at first physical 
and geological rather than biological, though he soon acquired 
a real knowledge of animals, at any rate in so far as they affected 
the problems which appealed more nearly to him. He was an 
adept at constructing machines and instruments which would 
plumb the secrets of the deep, and as soon as the results of his 
researches on the bottom of the deep sea had appeared he was 
recognised at once, and as long as he lived, as the authority on 
the floor of the ocean. This is no time or place to attempt to sum 
up John Murray’s contributions to our common knowledge. His 
theory of coral-reefs is probably right—in certain areas—and so is 
the theory of Darwin. His merit here lies in that he shewed that 
Darwin’s view is not universally applicable. The romance of 
Christmas Island must also be told elsewhere. 

Sir John was no specialist. He had ever the widest point of 
view of the chemistry, the physics, the geology, and the biology 
of the ocean, and to him these varying sciences always had their 
full value in the problem which he had made his own. He was 
constantly devising new sounding apparatus for bringing up samples 
of the sea bottom, thermometers for testing the bottom tempera- 
tures, instruments for registerin” the pressure at great depths, and 
other implements which have made our knowledge of the depths 
of the sea accurate and even minute. 

Before we consider what really is at the bottom of the ocean, let 
us for a moment try to consider what we should see were it possible 
to ‘gather up the sea.’ Suppose we imagine that the sea ‘is 
gathered up,’ and that we start from the west coast of Portugal 
or Spain to walk or bicycle or motor across the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean. At first we should progress along a shallow incline, passing 
through a region ‘ peopled’ with sea-anemones, polychromatic worms, 
limpets, mussels, periwinkles, dog-whelks, star-fish, sea-urchins and 
small crustacea, certain inshore fishes, and certain seaweeds. 
Proceeding ever west towards the depths of the Atlantic we should 
soon lose sight of the seaweeds, and the nature of the invertebrate 
fauna and of the fish would change. The sea-floor would 
cease to be rocky, gravelly, or stony, and change into soft muds 
or oozes of various colours. The constituents of these deposits 
are derived from the neighbouring land washed down by rivers 
and streams and carried out to sea by the fresh-water. Sooner 
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or later, however, we should pass beyond the line which earth- 
born deposits reach, and the limits of this area have been very 
aptly named by Sir John Murray ‘the mud line.’ This mud 
line lies somewhere about 100 fathoms deep, and when we reach 
it we must proceed with the utmost caution. We are now at 
the edge of what Sir John named the ‘ Continental Shelf,’ a rim 
which extends into the sea to varying distances around the great 
land areas, a rim indeed upon which our British Islands rest. 
Beyond this Continental Shelf lies the Continental Slope, some- 
thing of a gentle mountain-side, but sometimes something of a 
precipice, which descends smoothly or in terraces until the depths 
of the Atlantic at about 2,000 fathoms are reached. We are 
now on the bottom of the deep sea, and the bottom of the deep sea 
is @ monotonous, flat, featureless, greyish-buff expanse of uniform 
scenery: Kipling’s ‘ great grey level plain of ooze.’ We should 
traverse this featureless plain for more than 2,000 miles, crossing, 
somewhere about the middle, the mid-Atlantic Ridge before 
beginning to ascend the long low slope leading to the American 
land. Here weshould pass through thesame zones of living organisms 
that we traversed on the European side, but in a reversed order. 

There are, however, pockets in the ocean, just as on the land 
there are mountains, and the depth of the pockets in the sea approxi- 
mates to the height of the highest mountains on the land: roughly 
they correspond. The greatest depth yet recorded is 5,348 fathoms, 
and the sounding which registered this was taken east of the 
Philippines by the German steamer Planet. It is a few feet 
more than six English miles. Oceanographically, the term ‘ deep ’ 
applies to those parts of the ocean in which soundings of 3,000 
fathoms or deeper have been taken. In the last map that Sir John 
Murray published there were fifty-seven ‘deeps,’ thirty-two of 
which lay in the Pacific and but few—two exceeding 4,000 fathoms— 
in the Atlantic. From the tide mark down to these depths more 
than half (in fact fifty-eight per cent.) of the ocean lies between 
2,000 and 3,000 fathoms, the average Atlantic depth. The Con- 
tinental Shelf which fringes our islands and continents is really a 
marine extension of the neighbouring lands. Many portions of it 
were in fact dry land not so very many hundreds of thousands of 
years ago. This shelf is under the influence of tides and currents 
and the deeper waves, but beyond its edge no wave disturbs the 
conditions of life at the sea bottom. It is silent /d-bas, it is dark ; 
it is also. confoundedly cold—never more than a degree or two 
above zero—and it is still. 
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The pressure under which animals live at great depths is enormous. 
At the surface of the ocean the pressure per square inch is fifteen 
pounds, at 3,000 fathoms it is three anda half tons. The change of 
pressure when deep-sea animals are hauled to the surface often distorts 
their shapes. Only occasionally the erosion of a marine cable demon- 
strates the presence of slow but persistent deep-sea currents ; but for 
the most part all is still, motionless. The bottom of the sea, like 
the soil of the land, grows. It is added to by all sorts of mud carried 
from the land by rivers and winds ; broken-off ends of glaciers— 
icebergs, carrying with them chunks of rocks—contribute larger par- 
ticles. All these at any rate are terrigenous, and so are, as a rule, 
the products of volcanoes, which are constantly dispersing volcanic 
dust over large areas of the ocean. Pumice-stone of various kinds 
plays, at any rate in certain parts of the ocean, a conspicuous réle 
in the bottom deposits. A third source is extra-terrestrial, an 
meteorites of interstellar space reach in very perceptible numbers 
the bottom of the sea. 

But far the most bulky and widely distributed material which 
drops down from above are the skeletons or shells of innumerable 
organisms which live on the surface or a little below the surface of 
thc ocean or on its margins :— 


‘ The wrecks dissolve above us ; their dust drops 
down from afar— 
Down to the dark, tothe utter dark, where the 
blind white sea-snakes are.’ 


Calcareous algae, corals, molluscs, crustacea, skeletons of fishes and 
of seals and whales are perpetually falling on to the ocean bed like 
a ‘ gentle rain from heaven,’ and nearer inland the shells of many of 
the shore-dwelling animals are ever being washed down to the depths. 

Besides these, the ocean-bed consists of many substances which 
are regarded as chemical or secondary products. Certain kinds 
of clay arise from the decomposition of minerals on the sea 
floor; manganese nodules and greensand are examples. Further 
examples are the boulders and rock fragments which have been 
carried by icebergs far from the land where they originated, and 
these lie scattered over the sea bottom. All these varied materials 
are unequally scattered like a patchwork over our ocean floor, and 
mixed with nearly all of them are sharks’ teeth and whales’ ear-bones 
in numbers which seem incredible. The terrigenous deposits natur- 
ally occur most abundantly in the neighbourhood of the land which 
has produced them : coral mud for instance occurs only near coral 
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islands. Both seals and penguins have been known to transport 
fragments of rock far away from the land where they originated. 

Sir John Murray classified marine deposits into : 

1. Rep-Cray. This, the most widely distributed of all deep-sea 
deposits, covers a very large portion of the deeper part of the ocean, 
especially in the Pacific. In Red Clay there were few if any remains 
of calcareous skeletons, but flinty spicules from the silicious organ- 
isms such as sponge-spicules and Radiolarian skeletons may be 
detected. Sir John estimated that the Red Clay covers an area 
of about 51,500,000 square miles of the bottom of the sea. 

2. RADIOLARIAN-00ZE. Then we have the Radiolarian-ooze, 
consisting of the flinty skeletons of unicellular animal organisms, 
which is characteristic of the deep tropical waters in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. He estimated that the Radiolarian-ooze 
covers 2,290,000 square miles of the ocean’s depths. 

3. D1aToM-00zE consists of the small flinty skeletons of 
plants. Diatoms are unicellular lowly algae; but lowly though 
they be, they are the ultimate food which keeps the inhabitants 
of the ocean going. Without diatoms there would be no marine 
fauna. It is estimated that these delicate and microscopic shells 
cover an area of nearly 11,000,000 square miles of the bottom of the 
sea, chiefly in the Southern Seas. 

4, GLOBIGERINA-00ZE is a pallid, somewhat sticky, yellowish- 
grey, semi-liquid mud formed of the chalky skeletons of unicellular 
animals which swarm in the upper waters and never reach the 
deeper depths of the ocean, since they are dissolved if exposed too long 
a time to the action of salt water. But the bottom of the Atlantic 
is seldom more than 2,000 fathoms from the surface and forms 
‘the great grey level plains of ooze’ previously referred to. The 
great bulk of the Atlantic is floored by these skeletons, and Sir 
John Murray estimated that they cover an area of practically 
50,000,000 square miles, in all oceans. 

5, Preropop-oo0ze. A much smaller deposit is the Pteropod-ooze, 
which consists of a floor of shells of surface-living molluscs. This 
covers an area of some 400,000 square miles, chiefly in the Atlantic. 

To return for a moment to the terrigenous deposits, the particles 
that are washed down from the land naturally occur mainly in the 
neighbourhood of islands or continents, and consist of the fragments 
of minerals forming the continentalrocks. These altogether cover an 
area of something like 20,000,000 square miles. The great bulk of this 
is washed down from the earth, but the coral-mud which is formed 
by definite marine organisms must be separated from these, and 
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also the volcanic mud which is vomited up from the earth’s crust, 
or from submarine volcanoes, which are more common than the 
‘man in the street’ thinks. 


The above very brief account of the floor of the ocean gives some 
idea of the sort of problem Sir John Murray devoted his life to 
solve. If it were possible, one would now like to give some sort of 
account of the man himself. He was born in Canada, but no one 
who ever met him would have mistaken him for anyone but a Scot, 
and indeed his ancestry was Scottish. His later school education was 
in Stirling, and he joined the Edinburgh University, at a time when 
Edinburgh University had many students of most striking ability. 
He was always a great individualist, and he worked at the Univer- 
sity at what interested him, and was quite happy in satisfying that 
interest without any thought of examinations or of a degree, although 
it was obvious he could have taken a degree in more than one 
subject. As an old examinatorial hand I feel grateful that I 
never had to examine Sir John, at any rate in a viva, which is 
still one of the glories of Edinburgh University. He would have 
been too much for any examiner. 

He worked at literature with Masson, at anatomy with Goodsir 
and Turner, at chemistry with Crum Brown, at natural history 
with Allman, and was at least occasionally to be seen at lectures 
in law and in theology ; but the teacher who most powerfully in- 
fluenced him was undoubtedly Professor Tait, in whose laboratory 
he worked for more than one session under the direction of William 
Robertson Smith and under the more or less direct inspiration of 
Clerk Maxwell and William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin. 

In the late sixties, Professor Tait was at the height of his 
reputation as a teacher and investigator, working in close associa- 
tion with Sir William Thomson; and at that time W. Robertson 
Smith, later the celebrated theologian and oriental scholar, was 
acting as assistant in his Physical Laboratory. Amongst the 
many pupils who afterwards achieved distinction in varying 
walks of life, who were studying in the laboratory under the 
Professor and Smith, were Sir John Jackson and the late Mr. Meik, 
builders of many of the world’s ports and bridges. Murray and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the latter then making his first and wholly un- 
successful effort towards a scientific career, were also among the 
small band. But ‘natural philosophy’ bored Stevenson, and he 
used to manifest the greatest adroitness in drawing Robertson 
Smith from the arid deserts of physical science into the tangled 
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thicket of theological discussion, and he always succeeded in 
keeping him there as long as he liked. 

A little later the Edinburgh Evening Club was founded, and 
here, after the return of the Challenger, Murray met a variety of 
friends, some of whom were about his own standing and others his 
seniors. The Club, the object of which was to have every con- 
ceivable subject represented by at least one expert, flourished 
greatly in the late seventies. Legal talent was well to the fore in 
the persons of Lord Neaves, a man of high literary culture, Lord 
Gifford, whose memory is immortalised in the Natural Theology 
Lectureships he founded, and Lord Young, of whom it has been 
said that there were ‘few who did not fear and none who did not 
admire’ his biting wit. Other members were Professor Blackie, 
eccentric, sensational, and somewhat bizarre, but withal a striking 
personality ; Professor Masson, whose classes Murray had attended ; 
Sir Daniel Macnee, President of the Scottish Academy, a brilliant 
raconteur ; Robertson Smith, keen as a rapier and delighting in 
controversy ; Thomas Stevenson, the father of the novelist—grim 
and resolute. Besides Smith, Dr. Davidson and Mr. Lindsay stood 
for the Free Church, and two other well-known Edinburgh figures 
at the time were in the Club—Mr. Alexander Gibson, the Advocate, 
and Sheriff Nicolson, a great singer of songs and teller of stories, 
who occasionally, like Silas Wegg, ‘dropped into poetry.’ J. F. 
M‘Lennan, too, must not be forgotten, for then he was just 
coming into his own as an original and thoughtful writer on 
anthropological subjects. There were also Aeneas Mackay, Sheriff 
of Fife and Kinross, for some time Professor of Constitutional 
History in the University, with his stately mien and the humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and Mr. J. Irvine Smith, small, neat, and ex- 
quisitely polite, artistic to the finger-tips. Amongst this company 
of brilliant men Murray spent many an evening at 90a George 
Street and no doubt held his own in conversation, for he had 
ever much to say and a remarkably clear voice with which to say 
it, a voice which stood him in good stead when presiding at home 
or abroad at conferences of scientific men. At the time of his death 
he was President-elect of the International Meteorological Congress 
to be held next September at Edinburgh, and was actually engaged 
in making arrangements for a successful meeting the day before 
his tragic end. 

Sir John was rather a short man, with broad somewhat 
stooping shoulders. His eyes were blue and penetrating, and he 
had the light hair which so often goes with blue eyes. He had 
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a very fine head, and was indeed a noticeable figure in any company. 
He was a man of force and presence, and what Dr. Johnson said 
of Burke might as truly be said of Murray: 

‘Yes, sir! if a man were to go by chance at the same time 
as Burke under a shed to shun a shower, he would say, “ This is 
an extraordinary man!” ’ 

He married rather late in life, in his forty-ninth year, and was 
a devoted husband and father. He held unconventional views on 
the education and the training of his children, but he took the 
keenest interest in the well-being of each of them, and was seldom 
away from one or other of them. Under a somewhat brusque 
exterior lay a kernel of genuine kindliness and even tenderness 
of heart. 

In 1868 he was already visiting Spitzbergen and the Arctic 
regions as naturalist on board a whaler, but his great chance in 
life came when he joined, as one of the Natural History staff, the 
Challenger, which from 1872 to 1876 was exploring the seas of 
the world. 

It really was a chance, for the scientific staff of the Challenger 
had been definitely selected and appointed, when almost at the last 
moment a vacancy occurred, and it was on Tait’s urgent recom- 
mendation that Wyville Thomson gave the vacant post to Murray. 
Tait did not claim for his young friend that he was as yet a finished 
man of science, but dwelt upon his ability, his energy, his in- 


domitable resolution, and the courage and coolness that would 


make him an invaluable stand-by in any emergency. Owing to 
the death of Sir Wyville Thomson soon after the return of the 
great expedition, Murray was appointed to edit the scientific results 
of the voyage. Sir John was never a man who could appreciate 
or tolerate the red tape of Government Offices, and hence, when 
in time the Treasury turned restive, he spent his own money upon 
bringing out the last volumes of the Reports. He liked to have 
a hundred per cent. of his own way and very often got it ; if not, he 
would, as a rule, withdraw from the enterprise. But he was 
extraordinarily kind and patient with quite a number of men whom 
he himself had trained and brought to the front in oceanographic 
research. Later in his career he became comparatively rich, and 
some of these riches he spent in promoting the subject to which 
he had devoted his life. He always rejoiced in hospitality, and 
his home, ‘ Challenger’ Lodge, was a centre of many interests. It 
pleased him from time to time to entertain at rather lavish dinners 


the members of a small Society in London, the Challenger Society, 
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whose common aim is marine research. He liked to feel he was. 
helping forward research and bringing kindred interests together 
by entertaining us at one of his London Clubs, before the scientific 
Papers were presented, the reading of which was at times a little 
delayed by his abundant cheer. 

He never spared himself, and when he was approaching his. 
seventieth birthday he embarked on the Michael Sars, a steamer 
no bigger than an ordinary fishing trawler, with a gross tonnage 
of 226 and with but 300 h.p. engines, to cross the Atlantic on a 
scientific expedition the profoundly important results of which he 
published in collaboration with Dr. Johan Hjort in the well-known 
book, ‘ The Depths of the Ocean.’ He was very capable of getting 
on terms with the sailor-men, and had a thorough knowledge of the 
sailor’s mode of life and the sailor’s point of view, and, it may 
perhaps be mentioned, of the sailor’s vocabulary. Although he 
became seventy-three a few days before the tragedy, he seemed 
and was in fact a much younger man, ‘ good for at least another 
ten years,’ as a leading physician, who knew him well, remarked 
to me some weeks ago. 

It was not long after the completion of the Challenger volumes 
that he turned his attention to the Lake Survey of Scotland. 
During the earlier years he had the devoted assistance of Mr. 
Frederick Pullar, to whose memory the six volumes of the Survey, 
edited by Sir John and Mr. Laurence Pullar, were dedicated in 1910.. 
This work on the fresh-water lochs of Scotland is classic. It 
has set a standard, and the inland waters of Scotland have been 
investigated and recorded in a way that the lakes of other countries 
have still to seek. The great variety of knowledge which Murray 
could bring to bear upon anything connected with the sea or the 
fresh-water basins made him the leading authority on the waters of 
the earth. 

After a great expedition like the Challenger some one must 
necessarily receive honours from all learned societies and Govern- 
ments, and as editor of the ‘ Challenger Reports,’ Murray gathered 
honours in every direction. He received his K.C.B. in 1898 and 
during the same year he was appointed Knight of the Prussian 
Order ‘ Pour Je Mérite.’ The medals of learned Societies that 
were given him and the honorary degrees that were conferred 
upon him are too numerous to detail here. Every one of these 
was well deserved, but he himself always held that they were 


honours given to the expedition and not to the individual. 
A. E. SHIPLEY. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE LAW. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


To write upon the subject of this essay is a specially pleasant task 
to a lawyer who has spent his life in the Temple, and has seldom 
passed one of his working days without being reminded of some 
passage in the works of the Master. My early years of legal work 
were spent on the ground-floor of 34 Garden Court, whence I was 
driven when the old houses were pulled down, and now I look down 
from my window at 2 Essex Court on the fountain where Tom Pinch 
used to meet his sister, and where John Westlock appeared one day 
when Ruth was coming up the steps. 

How often have I trodden those steps and thought of Ruth 
turning hurriedly away, and John Westlock running after her and 
bringing her back, and then going off with her and her brother 
to dine and spend the happy afternoon in Furnival’s Inn, where 
Dickens lived, and which he loved so well. 

If all the crowd of characters who throng the works of Dickens 
were marshalled into groups, the lawyer’s group would be the 
largest ; of all professions and callings the lawyer’s calling was that 
which he knew the best. 

His opinion of the law is best expressed in a well-known passage 
in ‘ Oliver Twist.’ Mr. Bumble, threatened with loss of office for 
having been accomplice to a fraud, tries to excuse himself on the 
ground that his wife was the real culprit. (Chap. 51.) 


‘Tt was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,” urged Mr. Bumble ; 
first looking round to ascertain that his partner had left the room. 
‘« That is no excuse,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ You were present 
on the occasion of the destruction of these trinkets, and indeed are 
the more guilty of the two, for the law supposes that your wife 


acts under your direction.” 
‘Tf the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing his 


hat emphatically in both hands, ‘“ the law is a ass—a idiot. If 
that’s the eye of the law, the law is a bachelor; and the worst 
I wish the law is that his eye may be opened by experience—by 
experience.”’’ 

It was a very disrespectful thing for a parochial officer to say, 
but it represented Charles Dickens’ own very strong opinion, 
and his eyes had been opened by bitter experience. 
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In 1822 the school which his mother tried to set up in Gower 
Street proved a complete failure. 


‘Nobody’ (he wrote some years later) ‘ ever came to school, 
nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed to come, or that the 
least preparation was ever made to receive anybody. But I know 
that we got on very badly with the butcher and baker; that very 
often we had not too much for dinner ; and that at last my father 
was arrested.’ 


At that time, anybody could be summarily arrested for debt, 
even if no action had been brought against him or judgment re- 
covered, and unless he was a trader there was no bankruptcy law 
by which he could get release. The father was taken off to the 
Marshalsea prison, and there his son—then ten years old—paid him 
a visit, which he afterwards described. 


‘My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and we went up 
to his room (on the top story but one) and cried very much. And 
he told me, I remember, to take warning by the Marshalsea, and 
to observe that if a man had twenty pounds a year, and spent 
nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be 
happy; but that a shilling spent the other way would make him 
wretched. I see the fire we sat before now; with two bricks 
inside the rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent its burning 
too many coals. Some other debtor shared the room with him, 
who came in by and bye; and as the dinner was a joint-stock 
repast I was sent up to “ Captain Porter” in the room overhead, 
with Mr. Dickens’s compliments, and I was his son, and could he, 
Captain Porter, lend me a knife and fork.’ 


The father had some small income, and the family moved into 
the Marshalsea, and lived there until a fortunate legacy helped 
them to freedom, and, getting employment as a newspaper reporter, 
Mr. Dickens succeeded in spending the rest of his life in comparative 
respectability. 

In 1827 the son came into the humblest rank of the legal 
profession. When just fifteen, he was for a few months a clerk, or 
probably rather an errand-boy, in the office of an attorney, 
Mr. Charles Molloy of 6 Symonds Inn (not 6 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, as John Forster puts it). Years afterwards in ‘ Bleak House’ 
he described the Inn. ‘A little, pale, wall-eyed, woe-begotten Inn, 
like a huge dustbin of two compartments and a sifter.’ Then came 
a year and a half with Ellis & Blackmore, at 1 Raymond’s 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, and there he studied the different types and 
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classes of attorney’s clerks. In a well-known passage in ‘ Pickwick ’ 
he describes the four grades in this branch of the profession; there 
are many brief sketches of their representatives, and in Lowten, 
Wemmick, and especially in Mr. Guppy ‘ of Penton Place, Penton- 
ville, in the county of Middlesex,’ we have highly finished studies. 

Dickens was only a junior clerk, and got no more than fifteen 
shillings a week: so, teaching himself Gurney’s Shorthand, he left 
Ellis & Blackmore, and for a year or two became a professional 
shorthand-writer, being employed by the proctors of Doctors’ 
Commons, and sometimes doing work in the Courts of Chancery. 

The biographers of Charles Dickens give very vague accounts 
of this period of his life, and one useful little bit of material has, 
I think, hitherto escaped their attention. 

At that time the Law List used to give the names of the short- 
hand-writers to the proctors, and in 1831 at the bottom of that list 
appeared the entry ‘C. Dickins, 5 Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons.’ 
In 1832 it was still the last name in the list, and it remained there 
uncorrected, until 1838; but after 1833, other names appeared 
below it. 

Here he made familiar acquaintance with that strange group 
of ecclesiastical courts whose privileged advocates and proctors 
fattened upon a system of procedure which the perverse ingenuity 
of many generations had fashioned into a system as obscure and 
as costly as the world ever knew. Here too he fell in love with 
Dora, for there was really a Dora, though she married somebody 
else, and many years later Dickens took his wife to call upon her. 
Here he probably wrote the account of Doctors’ Commons which is 
the eighth chapter of the ‘ Scenes’ in ‘ Sketches by Boz,’ and here 
his mind gathered and stored the material which he used nearly 
twenty years later in ‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘ Bleak House.’ 

There was a rich field to be found in the Court of Chancery. 
Some people—even some lawyers—who now read ‘ Bleak House’ 
think that there must be some of the exaggeration of a caricature 
in the descriptions of the appearance and practice in Chancery 
Courts, and of the procedure in the interminable cause of Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce. They are quite mistaken. There is an admirable 
essay written by a great Judge—Lord Bowen—portions of which 
ought to be printed in the appendix to every volume of Dickens 
which deals with lega] subjects. It isan essay on ‘The Administra- 
tion of the Law from 1837 to 1887,’ and is buried in a valuable 
__ but now little-known book by Mr. Humphry Ward on the reign of 
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Queen Victoria, which was published by Smith, Elder & Co., in 


the Jubilee Year. 

‘A bill in a Chancery suit was a marvellous document which 
stated a plaintifi’s case at full length and three times over. There 
was first the part in which the story was circumstantially set 
forth. Then came the part which charged its truth against the 
defendant, or in other words, which set it forth all over again in 
an aggrieved tone. Lastly came the interrogating part, which 
converted the original allegations into a chain of subtly framed 
inquiries, addressed to the defendant, minutely dovetailed, and 
circuitously arranged, so as to surround a slippery conscience and 
to stop up every earth. 

‘No layman, however intelligent, could compose the answer 
without professional aid. It was invariably so elaborate and so 
long, that the responsibility for the accuracy of the story shifted 
during its telling from the conscience of the defendant to that of 
his solicitor and counsel, and truth found no difficulty in disappearing 
during the operation. 

‘Unless the defendant lived within twenty miles of London, a 
special commission was next directed to solicitors to attest the oath, 
upon which a lengthy answer was sworn, and the answer was then 
forwarded by sworn messengers to London. Its form often rendered 
necessary a re-statement of the plaintiff's whole position, in which 
case an amended bill was drawn requiring another answer, until 
at last the voluminous pleadings were completed and the case was 
at issue. 

‘By a system which to lawyers in 1887 appears to savour 
of the Middle Ages, the evidence for the hearing was thereupon 
taken by interrogatories written down beforehand on paper 
and administered to witnesses in private before an examiner or 
commissioner. 

‘ At this meeting none of the parties was allowed to be present, 
either by themselves or by their agents, and the examiner himself 
was sworn to secrecy. If cross-examined at all (for cross-examina- 
tion under such conditions was of necessity something of a farce) 
the witness could only be cross-examined upon written inquiries 
prepared equally in advance by a counsel who had never had an 
opportunity of knowing what had been said during the examination- 
in-chief. 

‘If the examination was in the country, it took place at some 
inn before the commissioner and his clerk, the process seldom 
costing less than £60 or £70. It often lasted for days or weeks, 
at the end of which this mysterious produce was sealed up and 
forwarded to London. On the day of the publication of the 
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depositions, copies were furnished to the parties at their own 
expense, and from that moment no further evidence was admissible. 
Nor could any slip in the proofs be repaired except by special 
permission of the Court, when, if such leave was granted, a fresh 
commission was executed with the same formalities, and in the same 
secret manner as before. 

‘The expense of the proceedings, of the preparation for the 
hearing, and of the other stages of the litigation may be imagined, 
when we recollect that it was a necessary maxim by the Court of 
Chancery, that all parties interested in the result must be parties 
to the suit. If, for example, relief was sought against a breach 
of trust, all who were interested in the trust estate had to be joined 
as well as all who had been privy to the breach of trust itself. 

‘ During the winding journey of the case towards its termination, 
whenever one death occurred, bills of review, or supplementary 
suits became necessary to reconstitute the charmed circle of litigants 
which had been broken. On every such catastrophe the plaintiff 
had again to begin wearily to weave his web, liable on any new 
death to find it unravelled and undone. 

‘ It was satirically observed, that a suit to which fifty defendants 
were necessary parties (a perfectly possible contingency) could 
never hope to end at all, since the yearly average of deaths in 
England was one in fifty, and a death as a rule threw over the 
plaintiff’s bill for at least a year.’ ! 


No one can charge Charles Dickens with exaggeration in his 
description of Chancery practice when a distinguished Chancery 
lawyer (Spence) wrote in 1839— 


“No man, as things now stand, can enter into a Chancery suit 
with any reasonable hope of being alive at its termination if he 
has a determined adversary.’ * 


To deal with the enormous mass of business which came under 
this extraordinary system there were only three judges—the Lord 
Chancellor, a political officer who came in and went out with the 
Government, and might be a common lawyer who knew very little 
of the doctrines or rules of Equity, a Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Master of the Rolls. Soeven the simplest case took yearstotry. In 
January 1839 there were 556 cases awaiting trial before the Chancellor 
or the Vice-Chancellor, and those next to be taken had been ripe 
and ready for trial for three years. Over three hundred cases were 


. 1 Lord Bowen, ‘The Administration of the Law’—Ward’s Reign of Queen 
Victoria, vol. i. p. 290. 2 Ibid. p. 296. 
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in the list of the Master of the Rolls, and the next to be attended 
to had been waiting its turn for a year and a half. 

With this knowledge of the methods and equipment of the 
Court of Chancery we can better appreciate the famous description 
with which ‘ Bleak House’ opens : 


‘Never can there come fog too thick, never can there come 
mud and mire too deep, to assort with the groping and floundering 
condition which this High Court of Chancery, most pestilent of 
hoary sinners, holds, this day, in the sight of heaven and earth. 

‘On such an afternoon, if ever, the Lord High Chancellor 
ought to be sitting here—as here he is—with a foggy glory round 
his head, softly fenced in with crimson cloth and curtains, addressed 
by a large advocate with great whiskers, a little voice, and an 
interminable brief, and outwardly directing his contemplation to 
the lantern in the roof, where he can see nothing but fog. On 
such an afternoon, some score of members of the High Court of 
Chancery bar ought to be—as here they are—mistily engaged in 
one of the ten thousand stages of an endless cause, tripping one 
another up on slippery precedents, groping knee-deep in technicali- 
ties, running their goat-hair and horse-hair warded heads against 
walls of words, and making a pretence of equity with serious faces, 
as players might. On such an afternoon, the various solicitors in 
the cause, some two or three of whom have inherited it from their 
fathers, who made a fortune by it, ought to be—as are they not ? 
—ranged in a line, in a long matted well (but you might look in 
vain for Truth at the bottom of it), between the registrar’s table 
and the silk gowns, with bills, cross-bills, answer, rejoinders, 
injunctions, affidavits, issues, references to masters, masters’ 
reports, mountains of costly nonsense, piled before them. Well 
may the court be dim, with wasting candles here and there; well 
may the fog hang heavy in it as if it would never get out; well 
may the stained glass windows lose their colour, and admit no 
light of day into the place; well may the uninitiated from the 
streets, who peep in through the glass panes in the door, be deterred 
from entrance by its owlish aspect, and by the drawl languidly 
echoing to the roof from the padded dais where the Lord High 
Chancellor looks into the lantern that has no light in it ; and where 
the attendant wigs are all stuck in a fog-bank! This is the Court 
of Chancery ; which has its decaying houses and its blighted lands 
in every shire; which has its worn-out lunatic in every madhouse, 
and its dead in every churchyard ; which has its ruined suitor, with 
his slipshod heels and threadbare dress, borrowing and begging 
through the round of every man’s acquaintance ; which gives to 
monied might the means abundantly of wearying out the right; 
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which so exhausts finances, patience, courage, hope ; so overthrows 
the brain and breaks the heart; that there is not an honourable 
man among its practitioners who would not give—who does not 
often give—the warning, “ Suffer any wrong that can be done you 
rather than come here!” ’ 


On the Common Law side of Westminster Hall there were 
absurdities which rivalled those in the practice of Chancery. 
Pleadings were not so long, but they were even more technical 
and almost as full of pitfalls for the unwary. And, strangest rule 
of all, when a case was tried and witnesses were called before a jury, 
the evidence of the Plaintiff and Defendant and of every one who 
had the slightest interest in the suit was sternly rejected. The 
Law assumed that nobody could be trusted to speak the truth in 
any matter which, however remotely, concerned himself. So, as 
Lord Bowen says— 


‘The merchant whose name was forged to a bill of exchange 
had to sit by silent and unheard while his acquaintances were 
called to offer conjectures and beliefs as to the authenticity of 
the disputed signature from what they knew of his other writings. 
If a farmer in his gig ran over a foot passenger in the road the two 
persons: whom the law singled out to prohibit from becoming 
witnesses were the farmer and the foot passenger.’ 


It appears astonishing, but there is something still more strange. 
It was only sixteen years ago that, after twenty-two years of efforts 
in which I am proud to remember that I took my part, the monstrous 
rule that a person accused of crime could not be heard to give 
evidence in his own defence was done away with in England; but 
that barbarous and wicked law still exists in Ireland. 

The new-comer to the business of shorthand-writer to the 
proctors had probably a good deal of spare time, and very little 
spare cash, and he soon tried to add to his income by writing for 
the newspapers. Ellis had disappeared from practice, and Black- 
more had removed to Mitre Court, Fleet Street, where it is likely 
enough that Charles Dickens kept in touch with the acquaintances 
he had made in Raymond’s Buildings. 

For two or three years, beginning in 1833, he wrote some 
scattered pieces ; but in none of these, nor in the ‘ Sketches by Boz’ 
now sometimes looked at because that name became so famous, 
was there any great sign of power. The fame of Charles Dickens 


1 Bowen, p. 287. 
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began when, in August 1838, he introduced Mr. Pickwick and the 
public to Sam Weller blacking boots in the yard of the White Hart 
Inn, High Street, Borough ; and the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
which came a few months later, sealed his success. 

Dickens in all his best work painted direct from life, and while 
he was writing the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ and just before Sam Weller 
was introduced into the story, there was a very remarkable case 
tried at Westminster Hall, with the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Tindal, presiding, and half a dozen of the most famous 
advocates of the day engaged as counsel. It was an action for 
criminal conversation (which was the legal euphemism for adultery) 
brought by Mr. Norton, a London police magistrate, against Lord 
Melbourne, then Prime Minister. This was before the days of 
the Divorce Court, and as the law stood then a husband who wished 
to divorce an unfaithful wife had first to bring an action at Common 
Law against the partner of her guilt and recover a verdict and 
damages. Then he had to bring a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
and obtain a divorce a mensa et thoro, from bed and board, or what 
we should call a judicial separation. Then a bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords, and the evidence heard all over again. It 
was passed and sent down to the House of Commons with a clause 
in it, to salve the consciences of some of the bishops, providing 
that the parties should not be free to marry again. This was 
struck out by the Commons as a matter of course, and then, the 
consciences of the bishops being pacified, the Bill became an Act, 
and the injured husband, who had spent from £1,000 to £1,500 in 
these proceedings, was completely relieved from the marriage tie. 
At neither of these trials could he or the accused persons give any 
evidence at all. 

The Norton action for ‘crim. con.’ became a great political 
event. The newspapers of that time were not very scrupulous. 
The Times, even before the case came on for trial, spoke of the 
Ministry in a leading article as the ‘ Crim. Con. Cabinet.’ 

The case came on at Westminster on June 22, 1836. Sir 
William Follett, who had been Solicitor-General under Sir Robert 
Peel, led for the plaintiff; Sir John Campbell, the Attorney- 
General, with Thesiger, afterwards Lord Chelmsford, and Talfourd, 
afterwards a judge, appeared for the defendant. 

The inconvenient old court at the side of Westminster Hall 
was densely crowded ; five guineas was paid for a seat; the junior 
bar almost caused a riot by insisting on their right to preferential 
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treatment, and all day a crowd waited in the Hall. Those were 
not indulgent days. The trial began at half-past nine in the 
morning ; about six o’clock in the evening the case for the plaintiff 
was closed and Sir John Campbell, pleading fatigue, asked for an 
adjournment to the next morning. This was not granted, and it 
was not until half-past eleven at night, when the trial had lasted 
almost continuously for fourteen hours, that the cheers of the crowd 
in the Hall,which could be heard in the House of Commons, announced 
that the jury had given a verdict for Lord Melbourne. Sir John 
Campbell went over (in his robes) to take his place on the Govern- 
ment bench in the House and had a great reception. More than 
half the content: of The Times newspaper of the following day 
consisted of a verbatim report of the evidence, and a very full 
report of the speeches. 

It is curious that the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1836 does not con- 
tain, even in the monthly chronicle, any mention of the trial. 

Two passages from the opening speech of Sir William Follett, 
passages not very creditable to the advocate who uttered them, 
need to be quoted in full : 


‘ If we find that the defendant in this case has taken advantage 
of the high position in which he stands to lull suspicion asleep, to 
introduce himself into the family of Mr. Norton as his benefactor, 
his patron, and his friend, if he has taken advantage of that position 
to inflict the deepest injury—ay, the deepest injury in every case in 
the present state of society which one man can inflict upon another 
—but in this instance where the intercourse has been long con- 
tinued, and where children have been born, it is impossible to 
calculate the extent of the injury, for it does poison in its source 
the dearest of all earthly affections,—the love of a father to bis 
child—if the defendant has taken advantage of his position to 
inflict upon Mr. Norton this deepest of all injuries, the defendant’s 
rank and station must necessarily form one of the elements of 
consideration in the amount of damages you shall award. 

‘ But there is still another fact,—notes were continually inter- 
changed between them. I have proof that notes were frequently 
carried from Mrs. Norton to his house, and answers frequently 
brought from Lord Melbourne. Where are those notes? . . 
Whether they were letters of a description that would have snttehad 
you of his guilt or not I cannot tell, whether they were destroyed 
or not I have no means of knowing . . . three notes were found 
in another part of the house in the handwriting of Lord Melbourne. 
. These three notes, which have since been found, relate only 
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to his hours of calling on Mrs. Norton, nothing more, but there is 
something in the style even of these trivial notes, to lead at least 
to something of suspicion. Here is one of them: “I will call 
about half-past four, yours.” There is no regular beginning to 
the letters, they don’t commence with “ My dear Mrs. Norton,” 
or anything of that sort, as is usual in this country when a gentleman 
writes toa lady. Here is another of the notes. “ How are you?” 
Again there is no beginning as you see. “I shall not be able to 
call to-day but probably shall to-morrow.” This is not the note 
of a gentleman to a lady with whom he may be acquainted. The 
third runs thus: “ No House to-day. I shall call after the Levée 
about four or half-past. If you wish it later let me know; I shall 
then explain about going to Vauxhall.” 

“These are the only notes which have been found; if the 
others were like them they probably may have been destroyed, 
but even these are not in the style and form of address of notes a 
gentleman would write to a lady with whom he wasmerely on friendly 
terms. They seem to import much more than the words convey. 
They are written cautiously I admit—there is no profession of 
love in them. They are not love-letters, but they are not written 
in the ordinary style of correspondence usually adopted in this 
country between intimate friends or mutual acquaintances.’ 


(Sir William Follett oddly enough forgot to mention they were 
all signed in full ‘ Melbourne,’ and that two of them were dated, 
one July 21, 1833, and the other February 4, 1836.) 


‘I think no man can look at these visits going on in the way they 
have been, no man can think of Lord Melbourne having been at 
that house as he was, all the circumstances having taken place as 
described, and not feel satisfied that for a considerable space of 
time Lord Melbourne had been carrying on an illicit intercourse 
with this unfortunate lady.’ 


After reading these passages one can understand the delight 
of the public when, in the famous scene of the Bardell v. Pickwick 
trial, they came to this passage : 


‘ Drawing forth his very small slips of paper, Serjeant Buzfuz 
proceeded : 


** And now gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters have 
passed between these parties, letters which are admitted to be in 
the handwriting of the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. 
These letters too bespeak the character of the man. They are not 
open, fervent, eloquent epistles breathing nothing but the language 
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of affectionate attachment. They are covert, sly, underhanded 
communications, but fortunately far more conclusive than if 
couched in the most glowing language, and the most poetic imagery 
—letters that must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious eye 
—letters that were evidently intended at the time, by Pickwick, 
to mislead and delude any third parties into whose hands they 
might fall. Let me read the first : 

‘« * Garraways, twelve o’clock. Dear Mrs. B—— Chops and 
Tomato Sauce. Yours, Pickwick.’ Gentlemen, what does this 
mean? ‘Chops and Tomato Sauce. Yours, Pickwick.” Chops! 
Gracious heavens! and Tomato Sauce! Gentlemen, is the happi- 
ness of a sensitive and confiding female to be trifled away by such 
shallow artifices as these ? The next has no date whatever, which 
is in itself suspicious. ‘Dear Mrs. B—— I shall not be at home 
till to-morrow. Slow coach.’ And then follows this very remark- 
able expression, ‘Don’t trouble about the warming-pan!’ The 
warming-pan! Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about 
a warming-pan ? When was the peace of mind of a man or woman 
broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, which is in itself a harmless, 
a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic 
furniture? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to 
agitate herself about the warming-pan, unless (as is no doubt the 
case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire—a mere substitute for some 
endearing word or promise, agreeable to a preconcerted system 
of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view to 
his contemplated desertion, and which I am not in a condition to 
explain ?”’ 

Sir William Follett, unquestionably the greatest advocate 
of the day, was not the only lawyer ridiculed in this wonderful 
chapter. Mr. Justice Gaselee had been fourteen years on the 
bench of the Common Pleas, and was easily recognised under the 
title of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. It is possible that in his case the 
ridicule had a serious result, for in a month or two after the trial 
was published he resigned his judgeship. 

It has been suggested that the original of Serjeant Buzfuz was 
to be found in Ralph Thomas, the curious person who used to practise 
at the Old Bailey, and sold violins and pictures at 16 Stratford 
Place, and there employed young John Millais at a salary of two 
guineas a week. But when ‘ Pickwick’ was published Thomas 
had only been six years at the Bar, and it was ten years later before 
he received the coif and became Mr. Serjeant Thomas. There can be 
little doubt that, so far as Buzfuz was sketched from life, the sitter 
was Serjeant Bumpus, who, in 1827 (the supposed date of the Bardell 
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v. Pickwick trial), was the junior of the twenty-two serjeants who 
then enjoyed special privilege in the Court of Common Pleas. The 
late County Court Judge Bompas confidently claimed the honour for 
his father, and there is a suggestion in the sound of the name. 

I only knew one other case in which a name used by Charles 
Dickens clearly indicated the original of the portrait. When 
Oliver Twist was charged with stealing a book he was brought 
before a violent and ill-tempered magistrate whom Dickens called 
‘Mr. Fang,’ ‘on a morning when a newspaper had commended him 
for the 350th time to the attention of the Home Secretary.’ No 
one failed to see that it was Mr. Lang, the magistrate at Bow 
Street, who was being thus described. 

Sir Frank Lockwood said he never could understand why 
Dickens located Serjeant Snubbin in the regions of Equity, but the 
fact is that in 1827, when Dickens was with Mr. Blackmore, 
Mr. Serjeant W. D. Russell, little known as an advocate, but 
perhaps, like Serjeant Snubbin, a much sought-for adviser— at 
the very top of his profession—gets treble the business of any man 
in court—engaged in every case—leads the court by the nose ’— 
had his chambers at 5 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

In ‘Great Expectations’ there is another indication of this 
kind which seems pretty clear. When Pip travels by coach to 
London to see Mr. Jaggers, the great police-court attorney, the card 
bearing Mr. Jaggers’s address has written on it, ‘ just out of Smith- 
field and close by the coach-office.’ The coach office was at Wood 
Street, Cheapside, and it cost Pip a shilling to get to the attorney’s 
office. When Pip, not finding Mr. Jaggers in, went out for a walk 
he went towards Smithfield, and not liking the look of it turned 
down a street which led to the Old Bailey. When ‘ Great Expecta- 
tions’ appeared in 1860, the name of J. G. Lewis was better known 
than that of any other attorney in this class of work, and for over 
twenty-five years his office had been at 10 Ely Place, Holborn. 

There is another interesting personal identification which has 
hitherto been overlooked. The one great heroic character to be 
found in the works of Charles Dickens is Sydney Carton. In all 
his writings there is nothing, to my thinking, to equal in depth of 
pathos or strength and beauty of expression the chapter which 
tells of the last hour of Carton’s life. I have heard it spoken of 
as stilted and artificial, The criticism is not true. There are 
sentences which torn from their surroundings may look strained. 
But let the whole chapter be read aloud, or, better still, heard 
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from the musical voice of another, and the criticism will never be 
repeated. 

Carton—Memory Carton—was the jackal to a famous lion, who 
strutted for a showy hour on the public stage. Stryver ‘stout, loud, 
red, bluff, and free from every drawback of delicacy ’ shouldered 
himself into Parliament as member for Marylebone, and a year 
before ‘The Tale of Two Cities’ was published made his most 
notable forensic speech in defence of Dr. Bernard, charged with 
complicity in the attempt to murder the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 

It was at 2 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings in the Temple that 
Stryver, Q.C., and Memory Carton had their working chambers, 
and in real life their names were Edwin James and Gordon Allan. 

Neither of them was quite as bad as he was painted. Stryver 
lived freely, but he was nota drunkard. Carton never sank so low 
as was pictured in the book; nor ever rose—perhaps because the 
occasion never came—to the sublime self-sacrifice which Dickens 
so nobly described. Edwin James was detected in roguery and 
disbarred, and disappeared from England ; and soon after, Gordon 
Allan was found at his ‘ high chamber in a well of houses almost 
starving.’ The generosity of his brother barristers gave four 
hundred pounds to equip him with books and clothing, to help him 
to start a new career in another land. 

This article may fitly close with a few more sentences written 
by Lord Bowen in the same essay from which quotation has already 
been made. 


‘The faults, the air, the humorous absurdities and abuses of 
many branches of the law have been preserved to us by the pen of 
Charles Dickens. Writers of sentimental fiction not unfrequently 
exercise their powers of sarcasm on the subject of the enormities of 
the law by inventing for the law courts an imaginary procedure 
which never yet was seen and then denouncing its iniquities. But 
the pictures of English law at the beginning of the reign which 
Dickens has made immortal are full of the insight of a great artist, 
come direct from the brain of one who has sat in court and watched, 
represent real scenes and incidents as they might well appear 
to the uninitiated in the gallery. His pictures of the Chancery 
suit of Jarndyce and Jarndyce, of the common jury trial of Bardell 
v. Pickwick, of the debtors’ prison, of the beadle, of the constable, 
of the local justice, and of the local justice’s clerk, contain genuine 
history even if it is buried under some extravagance.’ ! 


1 Bowen, p. 303. 
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THE ROSE OF ROSS. 


Tue Desmonds of Ross had once been great and powerful, but 
they were not so to-day. The estates had long ago passed to 
another branch of the family : the old title of the Earls of Desmond 
had gone down in the spacious and, in Ireland, bloody days of great 
Elizabeth. Maurice Fitzgerald Desmond had impoverished him- 
self and his one child and his old sister more than needs be by the 

. litigation by which he had sought to revive the ancient title. A 
foolish thing, Miss Grace Desmond said, seeing that Maurice’s one 
child was a girl and the title, if it could have been revived, would 
have become extinct again at Maurice’s death. 

She calle herself the practical one, while Maurice was the 
idealist, a very Quixote of a man. Lileen, the’ Rose of Ross, sat 
between her father and his elderly sister smiling from one to the 
other, a round-cheeked, soft-eyed girl with some such enchant- 
ment of sweetness that every creature must love her. 

She was the one young thing in the old Castle high on its rocks 
above the sea. The old father, the old aunt, old servants, old dogs 
and horses, an old house: everything was old, including the furniture 
of the castle that was dropping to pieces. An old French priest 
came down from his hermitage in the mountains to say the Sunday 
Mass for the Desmonds : and a crowd of the country-people flocked 
to the chapel in a wing of the castle under the floors of which the 
Desmonds lay buried. Except for these humble people the girl 
saw little of the outside world. She did not seem to miss it, so 
softly smiling was she, with the sunshine lying about her wherever 
she went. She had never'been to school, but she had missed nothing 
of the accomplishments proper to a young lady, because Miss Grace 
Desmond, who had Seen a wit and a beauty in Dublin in her day, 
and even a friend of the incomparable Mrs. Montague, Queen of the 
Blue-Stockings, had lavished much care and love on her niece’s 
training. The Abbé Dulac had taught her the French and German 
tongues as well as the ancient classics. At twenty years of age 
a more accomplished young lady than Miss Kileen Desmond it 
would not have been easy to find. 

She walked like a queen: and a crown would have befitted 
her lovely hair that waved in golden clusters all over her graceful 
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head. She had height and dignity. In pessimistic moments Miss 
Grace Desmond was apt to lament to her brother that the child 
would have no chances. 

‘Where is the husband to come from, brother?’ she would 
ask ; and, without waiting for an answer, would remark with a 
little bitterness that if husbands were growing on every tree her 
brother would be the last one to give a branch a shaking. 

Maurice Desmond would answer that God sent husbands when 
He willed ; but this answer only provoked his sister, who, though 
she was pious enough to accept the Will of God, yet believed in 
running some way to meet it. 

Kileen would laugh at her Aunt Grace. 

‘I shall never find,’ she would say, ‘ half so fine a gentleman 
as my papa.. Il me donne un serrement du ceur d penser de vous 
quitter. I am parfaitement heureuse. She had a pretty trick of 
flavouring her speech with French. ‘As for the husband, sans 
doute, a husband may be a very desirable animal: je ne me fache 
rien. With my papa and my kindest of aunts, je ne veux plus.’ 

‘Ah, but, child, you will not always have the papa and the 
aunt,’ Miss Grace said, shaking her head. ‘It is quite unnatural 
that a young thing like you should be depending on old leaves of 
autumn like us. What will you do when the wind blows us down ? 
The young should make ties to fortify themselves against age and 
death. All we old ones are going together. I shudder when I 
think of you left alone in the Castle of Ross.’ 

‘T shall not be left alone,’ responded Eileen, with that bright, 
light smile of hers which the Abbé had compared to moonlight ; 
‘for without le bon papa, et ma tante trés adorée, je ne veux pas 
vivre. I would die immediately.’ 

They were sitting in Eileen’s room in the-tower high over the sea, 
and since the day was cold there was a bright fire of driftwood and 
the windows were closed. But to their height, and through the closed 
windows, came the shrieking of the gulls and the sound of the waves 
as they broke on the Silver Strand below. It was a strange feature 
of the coast that here, for a little distance, the great walls of the cliff, 
a hundred feet in air, against which many a fine vessel had dashed 
itself to pieces, gave way to a stretch of fine sandy beach. The 
beach had often proved the salvation of a vessel tossing help- 
lessly in an angry sea. To the Silver Strand had come, often- 
times, poor drowned bodies asking for burial, but there had been 
times also when a ship, the Hand of God being over it, had drifted 
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to the Silver Strand and, instead of being torn to pieces against 
the cruel rocks, had beached itself high and dry, leaving its crew 
in safety. 

For this reason Eileen burnt a lamp at night in the window of 
her tower-room, so that poor seafaiing men should see it and be 
saved from the deadly clifis. 

This was an early March day, and March usually brought 
the worst storms in those parts. For the next month or so 
Hileen would be more than usually diligent in keeping her lamp 
bright. 

“You talk great nonsense, Eileen,’ her aunt observed, colouring 
carefully the calyx of the flower she was painting. ‘ What with 
your father and you, I am tired to death of easy-going ways. 
My proposition is—we are nine days from the Feast of the good 
St. Joseph. He will send the husband, if anyone will. Is he not the 
patron of happy marriages? Kneel down now, Eileen, and join 
me in a prayer to the blessed St. Joseph.’ 

“Tf he knows I do not want a husband ?’ 

‘Tut, miss, do as you are bid.’ 

Down went Eileen on her knees, she being the most tractable 
of creatures, and with a gleam in her eyes, which be sure the kind 
Saint understood, she joined in the prayer her aunt offered up for 
a husband, good, kind, well-born, and rich. 

‘Young and handsome and merry,’ interjected Eileen; but 
her aunt knew nothing of this addition to the prayer. 

The weather was calm till March 19, the Feast of St. Joseph, 
when Kileen, looking from her tower-window, saw far out on the 
glittering water, the catspaws which heralded a storm. 

It was not long delayed. Dark closed in about the castle 
with a thousand wild voices in the air. The sea was a seething 
cauldron. The waves rushing at the rocks seemed like an invading 
army climbing to tear the Castle of Ross from its fastnesses, where 
it sat brooding on the rocks like a hoary sea-bird. 

One could hardly hear oneself speak in the Castle of Ross on 
a night like this. As the evening went on the storm grew worse, 
and Eileen having played and sung for her papa’s pleasure, as she 
did every night of the year, came and sat down by the corner of 
the fire and drew her embroidery-frame towards her. But, while 
she matched her silks and considered the shading, she was all the 
while thinking of the poor souls out on the roaring abysses of the 
sea, the wind and the waves against them, and the bitter cold 
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of the sleety night and the darkness to deceive them and lead them 
to their doom. 

‘Twas on such a night as this, brother, that the Galway hooker 
was lost, seven-and-thirty years ago,’ said Miss Grace in the 
hurly-burly. 

The door fell open with a crash, dragged by the wind from the 
trembling hand of old Phelim, the butler. 

‘ There’s a vessel in distress, Desmond,’ he said. ‘ She’s showing 
a flare light, and as far as we can make out in the darkness she’s 
drifting this way.’ 

Sir Maurice Desmond stood up in a great hurry. 

‘ Unshutter the windows,’ he said. ‘ Show all the lights we can. 
Build fires everywhere and let the beds be made ready for any the 
sea may bring in. Do the fishermen know ?’ 

‘’Twas a fisherman brought the word, your Honour. ’Tis little 
they can do, but wait for the bodies. No boat could live in such 
a sea.” 

All was hurry and bustle in the castle. Everything was being 
got ready for the reception of the living and the dead. Sir Maurice 
Desmond standing on the beach among the fisher-folk, watching 
the light which showed where the vessel was, found a hand thrust 
through his sleeve. He looked down and saw his daughter. 

‘Why, Eileen,’ he said, putting his lips to her ear so that she 
might hear him speak, for the noise of the wind and sea was beyond 
all noises. ‘Do you think you ought to be here? What will your 
aunt say ?’ 

‘She is here herself, papa. Who could sleep or sit by the 
fireside on such a night, with those poor souls in peril? Can you 
see the vessel now? Ah, there is her hearth light. It dances 
up and down like a will-o’-the-wisp. Que ces’t affreuse! The 
poor sailors! Lord, have mercy! ’ 

There was very little they could do. The ship drove past them 
in the storm. Apparently she was out of control. She had tried 
to cast anchor and the cable had parted. She drove on like the 
Flying Dutchman, hull down in the trough of the waves. 

Suddenly they lost the light. 

They watched in relays all the night, those who were not 
watching being warmed and fed in the castle kitchen. Two never 
quitted their posts—Sir Maurice Desmond and Eileen, who stood 
clinging to his arm, wrapped from head to foot in a cloak, 
drenched with the rain and spray, a strange exhilaration 
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inhabiting her heart, else she could not have borne the compassion 
and the grief which were housed there as well. If only life might 
be given them to save. 

About an hour after they had lost sight of the wreck the first 
body came in. No hope for it. It was battered out of all recogni- 
tion. Eileen hid her face on her father’s shoulder while they carried 
the poor defaced thing past them into the boat-house. Another 
and another came in, sometimes flung high on the beach by the 
force of the waves: at other times cast hither and thither, 
dragged under, given up again by the sea, till some fishermen 
would wade out, neck-high in the water, and drag the body to 
the shore. 

Thirteen bodies in all had come in, and there was nothing to be 
done for them. They had been too long at the mercy of the sea. 
Some they endeavoured fruitlessly to bring back to life. Others 
lay in a row on the floor of the boat-house, their faces covered, 
battered out of all seemliness by the winds and the waves. 

Dawn broke, and the people began to go back to their homes. 
After this interval of time there was no hope of saving life. The 
dead could wait while the living sJept and were comforted. 

Suddenly Eileen found herself standing alone on the strand, 
with the chill dawn creeping into the grey sky, revealing a cheerless 
expanse of dun-coloured waters, churning and tossing as far away 
as the horizon. She shuddered: the cold seemed to creep into 
her veins, numbing her. ‘Mon Dieu!’ she breathed to herself 
as her teeth chattered, ‘ but it is a cemetery out there.’ 

In the grey dawn she was suddenly afraid. They had all gone 
away and left her: forgotten her, or was it that, dazed with the 
horror of the night, she had left her room and crept back to the 
beach ? She turned her eyes towards the boat-house, and there 
was dread in them. There was a greyness over everything. No 
hint nor promise of the warm sun. The grey dawn was full of 
creeping shadows. 

Something moved her to look downward. What was it tossing 
at her feet with hands outstretched towards her, seeming as though 
they would clutch her skirts in a wild appeal for mercy ? 

“Mon Dieu !’ 

It was more than an exclamation: it was a prayer. The 
phantasms of fear seemed to flee away. The mists cleared. The 
poor drowned body had drifted away, caught by the undertow of 
the waves. She had not a second’s hesitation. As she had seen 
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the fishermen do, she went into the water. It was cold about her 
feet and her skirts dragged her down. She felt heavy as lead and 
half-paralysed with the creeping cold. She waded waist-high. 
Then the body bobbed at her feet. She stooped and caught 
something—a sleeve, she thought, and drew it with her. 

A rough wave flung her on her face. Her grip did not relax, 
though she lay face downward, half-stunned. Before it could come 
back she had made a little way. She was flung down again, and 
she felt her face torn on the shingle as the wave sucked her 
backward. Again the struggle and again the overthrow. She 
was not conscious of fear or pain or anything else but the intense 
desire to bring the poor drowned body to land. 

Sir Maurice Desmond, coming to seek his daughter, found her 
lying half-way up the beach, exhausted and barely conscious, still 
keeping her grip of the drowned man. 

Where she lay in her bed, sick and sorry from head to foot, word 
was brought to her that the man she had brought in was living, the 
only one out of fifty or more souls. By the time she was about 
again, the old churchyard inside the high walls, where the Desmonds 
were buried, was fuli of new mounds ; and the young man she had 
saved was waiting to thank his deliverer. 

He was a very comely dark young gentleman, courteous and 
kind in his manner, the son of an English duke, himself the Marquess 
of Allendale. He, with a tutor, had been making the Grand Tour, 
and by way of adventure had embarked on a Spanish boat carry- 
ing wine from Cadiz to Galway. He had recovered before Eileen 
had. Indeed the poor girl was unhappily conscious of a scarred 
face as the young man bent over her hand with a charming 
speech ; but Lord Allendale seemed to find nothing amiss with 
her face. 

The scars had time to disappear, and the grass was springing 
on the graves of the drowned Spaniards, before Lord Allendale left 
the Castle of Ross. He went very unwillingly at the last, having 
indeed been requested to go by Sir Maurice Desmond, who had 
never before so outraged hospitality. Miss Grace was in tears. 
She had been smiling to herself and thanking St. Joseph for several 
weeks before she discovered that her brother’s insensate pride 
was going to shut the door against the good Saint’s designs and 
upon his daughter’s happiness. She had stormed against him, 
and he had bidden her hold her peace. 

‘A daughter of the Fitzgeralds,’ he said, ‘is too proud to marry 
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where she is not welcome. Do you know what the Duke would 
be calling us—teagues and Irish beggars ? ’ 

‘ The poor child saved his son’s life,’ protested the lady. 

‘The more reason that we should not entrap the young man, 
as his father would consider it. I have heard of the Duke. There 
is no ambition too great for him. He looks even to royalty for 
a bride for his son.’ 

‘The Fitzgeralds were nobles when his ancestors were swineherds.’ 

‘Did I say my daughter was no match for his son ?’ thundered 
Sir Maurice Desmond in a voice that silenced his sister. ‘I said 
his son was no match for my daughter, unless his father prayed 
the gift and honour of her hand.’ 

The lovers had a last interview through the connivance of Miss 
Grace. They were locked in each other’s arms, speechless -with 
grief, till at last Lord Allendale broke away, with a fierce 
gentleness, and left the house. 

He had promised to come back. ‘ He will come back,’ said Miss 
Grace. ‘ He will not come back,’ said Sir Maurice Desmond. ‘ He 
need not come back without his father’s consent, and that he will 
never gain.’ 

Whatever Eileen thought she kept to herself. For a little while 
she smiled as she had been used to smile. She carried her head 
with the old proud grace. But the days stretched to weeks, and 
the weeks to months, and no word came of Lord Allendale. 

Hileen fretted. The roses faded in her cheeks: the light died 
from her eyes. Her hair became limp and the shining gold of it 
dull. She walked with a drooped head now and a slow step. 
She was as gentle as ever, but there was something piteous 
about her gentleness. Her little face became pinched. There were 
shadows about her blue eyes: hollows behind her pretty ears. 

One day she coughed. Miss Grace Desmond, hearing her, turned 
eyes of anguished appeal to her brother. LEileen’s mother had 
died of consumption. It had begun with a hard dry cough, like 
Eileen’s. 

Sir Maurice Desmond, who had been very grim and silent during 
those days and weeks and months in which it had become certain 
that the lover would not return, turned with a passionate tenderness 
to his daughter. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you, my pretty one ?’ he asked. 
‘ Anything in the whole world, to give you pleasure.’ 

‘If you would bring back the lover you took from her,’ said 
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Miss Grace. ‘The young man was well disposed to be married by 
the Abbé, leaving it to the future to gain his father’s consent. The 
Duke is a doting parent. He would not long have remained 
obdurate. 

‘Lord Allendale was a dutiful son. It would have been a life- 
long bitterness to him to have deceived his father.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Miss Grace, with wonder in her voice, ‘ you thought 
he would come back, brother.’ 

‘I thought better of him than he deserved,’ returned Maurice 
Desmond. 

Then he broke down. 

‘We were everything to each other before this stranger came,’ 
he said. ‘ You don’t think, Grace, she will die because she cannot 
have him ?’ 

Miss Desmond polished her glasses, which were misty. 

‘I hear her moaning in her sleep,’ she said ; ‘and her prayer 
always is that she may see him before she dies.’ 

A few days more and Sir Maurice Desmond wrote a letter to 
the Duke of Rydsdale and sent a special messenger with it to 
Dublin, so that it might be sent by the next packet to England ; 
but the time of a reply was uncertain, as no one knew when the 
packet might have to wait for a favouring wind, after which it 
might be blown out of its course. But he had whispered a word 
of hope in the girl’s ear. 

‘Lord Allendale said to me when I told him he must go that if 
he did not prevail with the Duke, his father, a word from me or 
you would bring him back. I have sent him that word. My pride 
will stand ro more in your way. I had no idea you would take 
it so much to heart.’ 

After that a little colour came back to Hileen’s cheek. There 
was something of the old sprinyiness in her step. Her flesh seemed 
to become firmer : the hollows began to fill up. 

‘She has faith in him,’ said Miss Grace. ‘ But, oh, brother, 
what are we to do if he will not come ?’ 

‘Though I sent him away I esteemed him,’ said Sir Maurice. 
‘He will not let my girl die.’ 

It was still wild weather and February, nearly a year after 
the storm. 

‘The packet-boat will have sailed.’ 

‘The packet-boat will have reached port.’ 

‘ The letter will be in the Duke’s hands by now.’ 
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These things Sir Maurice said to his sister when Eileen was out 
of hearing. 

One day she asked him what he had said to the Duke. He 
turned very red. 

‘I reminded him of a benefit,’ he said, ‘and that is a thing I 
never thought to do to any man. I bid him remember that my 
daughter had saved his son’s life. I asked that now the debt 
should be repaid. My pride is in the dust, but I do not care. 
What is it beside my child’s life? She has grown to look like her 
mother.’ 

One day before they could hope for an answer there was a 
great knocking at the door of the castle. Three hearts leaped, 
only to fall again. The gentleman who was ushered into the 
room was elderly, of a distinguished appearance, although very 
plainly dressed. He introduced himself as Mr. Searle, a friend 
of the Duke of Rydsdale. 

‘As I was travelling in these parts,’ he said, ‘the Duke asked 
me to call to thank you for services rendered to his son.’ 

‘The Duke is very kind,’ said Sir Maurice Desmond. ‘ You 
will accept our hospitality as long as you stay in these wild 
parts, I hope.’ 

‘You are very kind. I had not thought of staying. But, if 
you will give me a lodging for the night I shall be very grateful.’ 

‘I hope you will not leave us so soon. You will have a very 
hearty welcome, if nothing else.’ 

Eileen came into the room—she had stolen away when Mr. 
Searle had been announced. Her eyes were soft with recent 
tears. She had a bright colour; her hair had lost its dullness 
and was blown out about her head like a light. 

She glided into a corner and sat with her head bent above 
her embroidery-frame, working a flower which would need to be 
unpicked next day, so little attention did she give her colours. 
Her head went lower as she heard the name she loved in the 
visitor’s conversation. 

‘Lord Allendale is travelling for a year,’ said Mr. Searle: 
‘his father exacted it of him before settling down. He is very 
young.’ 

Lower and lower her head bent over the frame, till the fire- 
light caught only the gold of the hair waving away either side of 
the parting. 

Mr. Searle talked easily of indifferent topics—of Mr. Pitt 
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and Mr. Fox; of His Majesty’s illness; of the latest opera and 
the latest play; of Her Grace of Queensberry’s infatuation for 
Mr. Gay, and how she had had a statue of the dead poet made in 
ivory to sit at her table. 

In spite of their preoccupation Sir Maurice and Miss Desmond 
were pleased with this news of the great world: Mr. Searle had a 
way with him of pleasing and entertaining. LHileen sang for 
them—‘ My Heart is Pierced by a Thorn,’ and ‘ Down in a Flowery 
Vale,’ and ‘The Lark,’ and a French song, ‘Jean et Jeanette,’ 
of two lovers who were killed by a thunderstorm. 

While she sang Mr. Searle watched her narrowly ; and presently 
he went and stood by her and reproached her because all her 
songs were sad, in a kind and fatherly way, which set Sir Maurice 
Desmond to wishing that the Duke were like Mr. Searle. 

When the time for supper approached old Phelim showed 
Mr. Searle to his room, carrying a pair of wax candles before 
him as though he had been royalty itself. 

His visit had certainly done a deal to lift up the hearts and 
spirits of his hosts. Eileen sang to herself as she went to her 
bedroom, where she put on her prettiest gown of green silk over 
a white petticoat, and a green ribbon in her hair. She had not 
cared to put on finery for a long time: and the hearts of her elders 
were cheered as she came into the drawing-room, looking almost 
her old self. 

The three waited for the guest, discussing him while they 
waited. His coming had certainly made a difference. He had 
recalled to Maurice Desmond a time when he had gone to Court 
and been a fine, fashionable young man, wherefore he had put on 
his crimson velvet coat with gold on the collar and his white silk 
breeches and stockings: and Phelim had powdered his hair, which 
had not been done for a long time : and Miss Grace had remembered 
when she was a beauty and a toast, with a dozen pretty fellows 
ready to pink each other for her favours. She too had assumed 
something of the glory of the past, with a rose-scarlet paduasoy 
sacque and petticoat, and a mantilla over her head. 

She and her brother were secretly a little ashamed of the 
fountains that had been stirred in them, and made veiled excuses 
to each other. 

‘ We’ve been growing vastly slovenly, brother,’ said Miss Grace. 
‘I’m glad to see you dressed again as befits you. I had forgotten you 
had so well-turned a calf and were so distinguished in powder.’ 
42—2 
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‘You remind me of Her Grace of Kingston at the Birthnight 
Ball,’ replied he. ‘For positive looks she was not your equal, 
sister, but she had the grand air to perfection, and there you 
run her close.’ 

Eileen said nothing at all, but with a fan of peacock’s feather 
by her cheek to shield it from the roaring fire, she sat watching the 
door, the brightness on her face steadily increasing as she watched. 

‘What is it the child expects to see ?’ the elders telegraphed 
to each other above her head, without speaking. 

The door opened and Mr. Searle came in. He was dressed 
in black, in which he looked very handsome and distinguished, and 
there was something on his breast that blazed magnificently. 

It was the decoration of the Garter. 

‘My dear friends,’ he said, coming up to the fire, ‘I fear I 
have kept you waiting. As a matter of fact I have been detained 
by a young friend for whom I beg the hospitality of your supper- 
table.’ 

‘That and all else we can give,’ said Sir Maurice Desmond, 
bowing. Eileen looked past Mr. Searle towards the door, and the 
brightness grew and grew. 

Some one came in, slight, elegant, charming—the young Lord 
Allendale. 

‘Oh, sir, I beg a thousand pardons,’ he said, addressing Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald. ‘You said I was not to come except upon 
conditions.’ 

He was as fresh and fair as a May morning in his suit of 
pearl-grey, his head freshly powdered. 

Mr. Searle turned to him and laid an arm about his shoulder 
as though he delighted in the young man. 

‘Let me, Hal,’ he said. 

Then he bowed to the ladies and to Sir Maurice. 

‘I fear I have come on false pretences,’ he said. ‘I wanted 
to see for myself—not in the character of an old ogre of a father 
—the lady who had won my son’s heart. I have seen. Oh—the 
world holds nothing sweeter! To behold is to love. Sir Maurice 
Desmond, will not your sweet girl make my boy happy ?’ 

Sir Maurice stared, stupid with the surprise. 

‘Don’t you see, brother, that it is a masquerade ?’ said Miss 
Grace. ‘It is the Duke of Rydsdale. He came that he might 


see for himself.’ 
* He has discovered for himself what sensibility, what refinement, 
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what delicate pride lies in the breast of a Desmond,’ said the Duke. 
I should have liked to prolong the masquerade if it were not 
that my Hal was so impatient. Why—they have not waited for 
our consent...’ 

The two young people indeed were looking in each other’s 
eyes as though they could never look enough. 

‘Supper is served!’ said Phelim, in the voice of the great 
days. 

The Duke offered his arm to Miss Grace. The young couple 
walked behind silent with delight. Sir Maurice Desmond walked 
alone, till Eileen, suddenly remembering, turned about and took his 
arm, leaving her lover. 

‘I have not lost a daughter,’ said he. 

‘No,’ said the Duke, looking back to answer him. ‘ You have 
gained a son. While for my part I have still my son and I gain 
a daughter.’ 

That was how the Rose of Ross recovered from the blight upon 
her damask cheek, and her freshness was renewed again. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 














THE EVENING RISE. 


Wuen July days are hot and still, the angler who is a lover of all 
the beauty and interest that Nature has to show him may find 
much pleasure and content in his saunter through the water- 
meadows, along the banks of some silver stream flowing clear and 
placid from the chalk. The wildflowers have grown to an 
extravagant height and their umbels are bright and beautiful. The 
spear-grass is of a stature that incommodes his casting most 
exasperatingly. He has all the delight of watching his fellow- 
creatures who love the river and the river-side life—the ruddy- 
furred water-rats daintily slicing the aquatic herbage as an epicure 
might take his celery, the wagtails busily searching, the dabchicks 
instantly diving at his approach, the reed-buntings and warblers 
choiring and scolding among the sedges, the moorhens uttering 
strange and strangely various cries and affecting an alarm which 
cannot be very real, the swifts and divers little people of the swallow 
tribe scouring the air and now and then catching up an aquatic 
fly off the very surface of the stream. All these and a hundred 
more pleasant incidents relieve the fisherman’s leisure, but as for 
the actual catching of the trout, or even as for the active casting 
for them, he is likely to find little of that to occupy him. There 
is often enough some fly, be it only the spent imagines of the olives 
or the smuts, coming down the water on these summer days, but 
the fish do not seem to be in eager appetite for them. Here 
and there, once in a mile or so perhaps, in some shady place 
under the bank, a trout may be found rising, and of these rare 
risers one or two, by very careful fishing, may yet more rarely be 
caught. But it needs a very stealthy approach, a fly, with no gut 
passing over the fish’s head, pitched just exactly right, and at 
the very first offer. Even so it is not unlikely that the trout may 
have caught a glint from the rod, no matter how low it be kept in 
the horizontal cast, which is the only mode giving any ‘hope of 
success, and will be off, or, at least, will cease feeding and be 
supernaturally watchful for future happenings, even if it do not 
take itself off at the first alarm. On the whole, the fisher will not 
do ill, on such a day as this, if he find himself, towards four or 
five o’clock, with a brace of good fish to his credit. They are likely 
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to be good, for at this season there is little fear of catching them 
in any but their best condition. They should be thick and heavy 
and give fine sport and several thrilling moments of anxiety before 
they come home quietly to the net. 

But all this while, in this day of little things, all its incidents 
and all its disappointments will be pictured to the angler’s mind 
on a background of pleasant anticipation, for always he will be 
looking forward with a subconscious satisfaction to the evening 
rise. That is the glad hour for which, at this high summer-tide 
of the year, the rest of the day’s twenty-four hours are lived. 

It behoves the angler, for the unspoilt enjoyment of these 
perfect moments, to frame the arrangement of his day so that 
nothing shall interfere with them. To the man of cities and of 
sophisticated modern ways, it will appear at once as a provision 
of Nature eminently inconvenient that the trout should select for 
their own principal meal during the day that hour at which it is 
incumbent on civilised human beings to dine. It is perhaps not the 
least of the delights of this evening rise that it almost enforces 
a temporary sloughing off of those rules of civilisation which bid 
a man bring all things to conform with his dinner-hour, rather than 
reduce that great function of the day to the relatively humble rank 
of the movable feasts and alter it into harmony with other needs. 
Briefly, he must here conform his dinner-hour to that of the trout, 
and since by no persuasion of his may they be induced to change 
their hour, he must perforce change his own. That leaves him 
with an option, whether to dine heartily, let us say, at 5.30—an 
outrage on modern propriety and a return to mediaeval custom 
which will be found surprisingly easy of achievement, provided 
nothing in the way of five o’clock tea be so much as thought of. 
If he decides upon this course, he will find that a slice of plain cake 
and a whisky-and-soda may be taken, without fear of insomnia 
after a long day in the open air, by way of a final nightcap before 
going to bed. Or there is another mode by which he may attain 
the same great object of leaving the evening hours—from 6.30 until 
dusk—free for his fishing, and that is by a solid tea, fortified with a 
brace of boiled eggs or even a rasher of that satisfying bacon which 
the village ‘ public’ will be able to provide, about five o’clock, 
and then a supper of cold meat, partaken of with such restraint 
of a voracious appetite as his self-control may command, when he 
returns to take his ease at his inn at nightfall. It is not for me 
to indicate to the angler which of these two alternatives it would 
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be wiser for him to adopt. His decision is likely to be prompted 
by local circumstances and by the opportunities of finding the one 
or the other of the meals suggested, and also in part by the 
promptings of his own appetite and digestion. The great point 
achieved is that in either event he is a free man, bound by no 
convention of civilisation or hand of clock, with the whole long 
summer evening at his disposal, from six o’clock, let us say, onward. 

And now he walks down to the river-side, through the lush 
water-meadows : the birds are very alert in those few hours before 
sunset ; the reed-buntings and warblers scold at him as he breaks 
his way through their fastnesses of sedge and spear-grass, the red- 
shanks rise from the grass and circle about his head with their thin 
plaintive cry, the snipe go ‘ chuck-chucking’ away before him 
and work in great spirals up to heaven, cutting circles upon the 
sky, the dabchick is feverishly busy covering her eggs with the 
wet water-weed before she dives off her nest and becomes invisible. 
All these and many more friends of the fisherman he may see as he 
makes his way towards that bend where he has it in mind to begin, 
if not his active operations, at all events his expectant observations. 
That is the virtue of selecting a bend for this purpose, that it gives 
a double outlook, up and also down the river ; but the angler will 
do wisely to make this point of starting as far down the stream 
as may conveniently be, for he will of course wish to work his way 
against the current, approaching the fish, which lie with head 
up-stream, from behind. 

It is likely that there will be no definite rise of fly at the first 
moment of your coming to the river-bank (having conducted you 
thither, reader, I now propose to address you in a more personal 
way), but all through these summer days there is a little flotsam, 
an occasional spent fly or insect of some kind or other, borne down 
by the silvern current, always an excuse for a stray fish to come on 
the feed if so disposed ; and itis probable enough that somewhere, 
either up or down, you may see that attractive circle, dimpling the 
water, which gives notice of a rising fish breaking the surface. 
So, with many pains and keeping very low—for the sun, too, is low, 
and with this angle of light the vision of the fish seems very clear 
and far-carrying—you may get yourself into position for casting to 
this occasional riser, and once there it is ‘ up to you,’ as an American 
would tell you, to see whether you or the fish are the cleverer at 
this game at which you are engaging him. As a matter of fact, the 
odds are rather heavy against you. I am inclined to look at a fish 
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thus rising, at this particular hour, as the most difficult, other things 
being equal, that you will angle for throughout the day. This is 
partly because of that low angle of the evening light, which seems 
to make all so very clear to the trout’s eye, and partly because the 
wind has a way of dying off to nothing at this sunsetting hour ; 
and this, naturally, makes the water-mirror, in which the fish has 
its most extended view, the clearer, because the less vexed by any 
ripple. It is devoutly to be wished, for your present, or at least 
your slightly later, purpose, that that normal death of the wind at 
sunset may happen on this particular evening ; for if it do not so die 
there will be none of that aerial dance of the spinners—the imagines 
of the aquatic flies in the last phase of their many metamorphoses— 
on which the true evening rise depends and in which, indeed, it may 
be said absolutely to consist. If the air be still, you may conjecture 
with some confidence that they are high in the heavens now, having 
crawled out from the reeds and grass whither they had betaken 
themselves in that penultimate phase in which the angler calls them 
duns, and are now multitudinously busy in their bridal dances. 
Thereafter they will fall back again upon that’ stream in which, as 
larvee, they came forth from the egg, and it is then that the trout, 
greedily feeding on them, afford the angler that sometimes most 
glorious of all his opportunities which he speaks of with deep reverence 
and emotion as ‘ the evening rise.’ 

Look now a moment, seeing that that fish you are in position to 
angle for has not shown you a hint of his presence since that first 
cast when your fly lighted as buoyantly as a piece of thistledown 
just before his nose—accept his irresponsiveness as an inkling 
that even so he has caught sight of something, the gleam of the rod 
or the glitter of the gut, and even if he has not quitted his place has 
become watchful and ceased to feed—and leaving him to his sulks, 
glance up at the high heaven, already turning to a more profound 
blue, above you. There, if it should so happen that you see the 
swifts scouring beneath the vault, you may draw good augury 
therefrom, as though you were of those auspices or bird-seers of 
old of whom Cicero, in a quite unwonted vein of cynicism, wrote 
that he could not imagine how two of them might pass in the streets 
of Rome without a conscious mutual grin at the thought of the 
deceptions that they had practised on the credulous citizens. The 
augury that I should be supposed to draw on this occasion, being 
July, is of a dance of blue-winged olives, and the pleasant further 
inference that a little later you will be seeing that large fly in numbers 
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on the water and the fish rising freely to it. That is agreeable 
augury ; on the other hand, there is no necessity that you should 
deem fortune to be your foe even if you should see no insect-eating 
birds in the air, and we have had many a glorious hour or half-hour 
when there has been none of this overhead concourse of the birds. 

And while you pass the time in these more or less profitable 
reflections, the reflections on the placid stream are deepening 
in their tone. There is a ‘splosh’ behind you. You turn, to see 
a big ring growing ever bigger in circumference, while it loses depth, 
on the river’s surface. ‘A blue olive rise without a doubt!’ you 
may say to yourself with some confidence, for this is the manner of 
the trout at this particular fly—they bolt it as savagely as it were 
a sedge. You may begin to move into position for the ‘ splosher,’ 
but first must tie on that orange quill which is the approved imita- 
tion of the spent blue-wing; and before you have that knotted 
securely there is another ‘splosh’ a little above, and the gillie 
exclaims, excited, ‘ That one’s a good fish.’ Therefore, for that 
good fish, all being now in readiness, prepare to cast. 

The light has fallen more dim and more favourable for you now : 
you will, of course, if it be possible, be on the side of the river from 
which you can cast into the face of the brightly lit western sky. 
Thus may you see your fish and your fly the better, and the fish 
less well see you and your rod and their shadow. Moreover, the 
fish are eager now—see, there is another riser again with the like 
‘splosh,’ a little higher—they are intent on watching for the fly 
and there is less risk of giving them the alarm. That first cast did 
not get him, for the very good reason that the fly did not pass over 
him, and that, likely enough, not from any fault at all of yours, but 
merely because he had moved a foot or more, so keen and hungry 
was he, to get that natural fly which came down just in front of 
yours. But now he should see that, as you give it at the second 
venture—he has it! An up-stream rush, and a scream out of the 
reel ; it is good to see a fish rush up-stream from your stroke ; it 
is a sign that the hook has gone well home in him. He tires of that : 
he tries a big jump into the air. Lower the rod-point to him now, 
so that the cast may go slack and so there be the less danger of the 
fish breaking if he fall upon it as he comes back to the water ; and 
with that danger past it is likely that he will change his tactics and 
will consent to accompany you a certain distance down-stream. 
A run and a plunge or two more, and he is tired and you may reel 
him in for the gillie to extract him with the net. Do not trouble 
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to be too gentle with him, for you will know, unless you be of the 
number of very foolish anglers, that your gut is good, and the fish 
are now rising here and there, in all directions, up and down the 
river. The rise is well on, and each moment of it is more precious 
than fine gold. 

With a few flicks in the air the well-oiled fly should be dry again, 
and now your trouble is likely to be, not so much to approach the 
fish, as to put your fly well over him because of his quick movement 
after the natural fly, so that you hardly know whether a foot this 
way or a foot that will find him. But once you get the invitation 
to him, he has no doubt at all about accepting it, and he comes 
for your fly with such fury that there is no doubt about his hooking. 
You scarcely need to strike, for he will almost fasten the hook into 
himself, as if he were a salmon, as he dashes off to seek another fly. 

And so the time may go, and go all too quickly, as the fish snatch 
the morsels of this abundant banquet. It may go thus until dark- 
ness is over all the land, and even on the shining river you can only 
hear, and can no longer see, the rises of the still ravenous fish. That 
may be; and in circumstances such as these we have known an 
angler coming in with eight fish, averaging just the level two pounds 
apiece, from such an evening’s adventure. But these are not the 
normal days: if they were, then fishing with the dry fly would 
be an affair of less glorious uncertainty and demanding less fine skill, 
withal, than it is. Often as not the rise will die out as quickly 
as it came. On a sudden, as if on some order from a higher power, 
there is a cessation of the eager splashes and the face of the river is 
serenely unvexed as before. Again, there are times when ali looks 
well, when the air is calm and warm, and yet, for reasons humanly 
inscrutable, the insects do not find it suited for their mazy dances. 
Then there is little fly to tempt up the fish, and scarcely a rise is 
seen during all those fervently expected moments. Naturally, 
should the evening come in cold and windy no expectation will be 
aroused. You may resign yourself, with what philosophy you can, 
to something so like a blank that if you break it with a brace or 
even a single fish, you may be more than satisfied. There are 
even days in succession on which the ‘ evening rise ’ may be no better 
than a ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ and you will begin to say to yourself in classic 
phrase that you ‘ don’t believe there’s no such person.’ And then, 
to rebuke your little faith, to restore your lost enthusiasm, comes 
an evening to be marked with all the letters of the rubric. Most 
maddening of all, however, yet not most rare of all the varieties 
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of these evenings’ entertainments, is one on which the fish are rising 
furiously, not quite indeed with that perturbing splash upon the 
water which is their special mode of taking the blue-winged olive, 
but with a swift break of the surface that is not quite what the angler 
technically calls a ‘ bulge,’ and yet is so far like it that it is made 
by the fish taking some insect just below the surface. In these 
circumstances you begin with hopes raised to fever-point, gradually 
passing down all the descending degrees of disappointment, as fish 
after fish declines the slightest notice of your fly, though passing 
right above their greedily feeding heads, until you reach that depth 
of stark despair in which an angler has been seen casting from him 
his ineffectual rod, to take up pebbles from the river-bank and there- 
with stone the fish that he may have the moderate satisfaction, if 
not of catching, at least of scaring them. 

} That is the evening rise at its worst and most exasperating, even 
as that experience of which we took a sample first is the most blissful. 
The mean, which is the most usual, gives us a fish or two, caught 
with much care and patience in its earlier hour, and then, as the 
dusk descends, we may fasten a big sedge-fly on a stout cast, and cast 
it at the fish almost with as much of a plop as we please. Even so it 
can hardly make more troubling of the water than dothe big natural 
sedge-flies, and as the darkness deepens the fish seem even to like 
their notice attracted by the commotion with which the fly comes 
on the water. Thus we may catch a fine fish or two; for the big 
fish deign to rise for these big flies. But it is not the most delicate 
sample of this most delicate of all forms of sport. The sedge-fly rise 
is more or less the duffer’s holiday, yet perhaps on that very account 
not to be scorned of the multitude. For duffers, after all, are more 
in number than the experts. 

Now it has grown too dark to see the rising fish: it is long 
since the light has given us a chance to see our fly, though the sedge 
is, relatively, a large insect, and the birds have long ceased chattering 
at the intruder on their homes among the spear-grass. The bats 
are coursing over the surface of the stream, for a moment visible 
against a shining stretch, then vanishing into the night: a bigger 
body is amongst them—it is the night-jar that we lately heard 
‘ jarring’ in the meadow behind—and as we reel up, after the last 
of the ‘positively last’ casts and go our homeward way we 
have the occasional ghost-like apparition of the white owl, in 
silent, soft-winged flight, to bear us company. 

Horace Hvtcntinson. 
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MR. DILLON RECOLLECTS. 


‘New chums,’ said Dillon, ‘specially C’lonial Experiencers, are 
mos’ly ver’ keen an’ interested. There was a man up on Tarragon 
Downs, in Western Queensland, called Sedgewick, an Englishman, 
‘young chap, an’ he was always lookin’ roun’ f’r something 
char’teristic of the country, he said. Young filer he was, as I 
said before, an’ talked a lot, an’ talked to me because I was a black- 
fellow an’ more likely to know, he thought, *bout char’teristically 
Australian things. Customs an’ so on. So I gave him good an’ 
plenty fed him everything I could think of, an’ he’d swallow it 
an’ ask for more. *Course,some o’ the things I told him were true. 

«« ?F you ever been f’r a row in a mud-canoe?”’ I said. (You 
know them mud-canoes ? The Myall blacks—the wild ones—make 
‘em out of hollow logs scooped out a bit more an’ the ends filled up 
with clay. There’s nothing much done to ’em.) 

‘I knew there was an ol’ one on the river away below th’ 
homestead. Ter’ble ol’, an’ not much good at the best o’ times. 

‘Oh, no, an’ he’d like to; did I know how to row them ? 

‘OQ’ course, I’m not much of a hand at rowing any way, but I 
can swim. So I said that’d be all right, an’ we went down to the 
river firs’ Sunday afternoon, with two paddles—all we could get, 
an’ they didn’ match. One was ’bout a yard longer than the other, 
an’ the short one was split. 

‘It’s the Barwon that runs through Tarragon Downs, an’ it’s 
big about there, a big wide river flowin’ pretty fast. 

‘When Mr. Sedgewick saw the canoe he looked a bit doubtful. 
“That log there? That clumsy one,” he said, ‘‘ with the dirt on 
it? She looks chancy enough—an’ cranky too.” 

‘I said once we got out in the current we’d do fine, an’ we 
pushed her off into th’ stream an’ scrambled in—an’ I put me 
hand against the mud end by mistake as I shoved, an’ pushed a 
good bit of it in. That didn’ improve it as a water-tight concern. 
We had to be pretty busy bailin’. 

‘Not that that mattered much; we couldn’ well ha’ rowed 
because the firs’ thing he did was to move an’ near capsize us— 
them canoes upset easier *‘n a nervous woman—an’ when we'd 
got over that fright I found I’d dropped the paddle—the short 
one with the split blade. We'd reckoned that was a drawback, 
but we soon saw that the long one wasn’ much more use than a 
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toothpick would ha’ been, the canoe spun roun’ like a goanna that 
wants to fight y’, an’ for our lives we had to keep still. Mr. Sedge- 
wick said he thought he knew rowing boats—he’d rowed in some 
races in England that I don’t remember the name of—but this one 
beat him, he said. 

‘ Well, b’ that time we’d got out into the current, an’ by bailin’ 
hard an’ sittin’ quite still except for our han’s that were flyin’, 
we could keep afloat. 

‘This is anxious work,” says Mr. Sedgewick, ‘“ but excitin’. 
Did the blacks go very long voyages, d’you know, in these 
contrivances ? ”” 

‘For he wouldn’t call it a boat after th’ firs’ five seconds. 

‘Qh, yes,” I tol’ him, “right through the dead heart of 
Australia.” : 

‘ «By Jove!” he said, ‘‘ but I thought there was no water there?” 

‘* There used to be,” Isaid, ‘“‘ once. But th’ climate’s changed 
an’ dried it up. Rivers, an’ ter’ble big lagoons, and the billabongs 
swarmin’ with kangaroos an’-——” 

‘He got quite worked up. ‘‘ Mos’ interestin’,” he kept saying ; 
‘mos’ interestin’, these traditions. If I was a sci’ntific Johnny ——” 
an’ jus’ then we swung round a bend, an’ there was a big tree hangin’ 
low over the river so’s we'd have to bend flat to get underneath 
it without bein’ scraped out 0’ the boat. As I saw that I saw some- 
thin’ else, a black snake coilin’ along the lowest branch, an’ I 
knew he'd get frightened an’ drop off the branch on top of us as 
we passed, small blame to him, an’ we couldn’ stop, the current 
was too much against that one paddle an’—I’d on’y time to yell 
“ Look out!” an’jump clear. Mr. Sedgewick tried to jump too, 
but the mud canoe upset over him, an’ he took some time gettin’ 
disentangled, an’ met the black snake jus’ ’s he rose, the current 
takin’ him fair to the branch, an’ he caught hold of it, an’ let go 
double quick, with the snake floppin’ roun’ his neck. 

‘Oh, no, he didn’ bite. Far too scared. Oh, yes, we got Mr. 
Sedgewick all right. He c’d swim, y’ know. On’y that was our 
las’ voyage together, though he didn’ seem to bear malice—anyhow 
I couldn’ help the snake, could I? He said he’d never known 
before what brave people th’ Myall blacks were, but pers’nally 
he on’y did that sort o’ thing when there was plenty o’ people 
about to rec’mmend him f’r the Albert Medal. 

‘But he swam very well. There was a bit of a fresh on in the 
river that day, did I tell y’ ?—an’ that sort of upsets anyone that 
isn’t used to rivers when the current pulls sudden. 
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‘Some men are ter’ble scared o’ floods. The on’y time I ever 
saw anyone get much fun out o’ one was one winter down here at 
Barrigal, when the Wondai rose somethin’ unusual. Mos’ly floods 
are useless things—jus’ annoyin’, an’ make a lot o’ work. But this 
time Billy Giles’ pub was flooded out—the old one, he built the 
next higher, he’d learnt somethin’ by then—an’ they came by in 
a rowing boat, an’ they were divin’ in at the door, an’ when they 
stood on the bar inside their heads were well above water, an’ they 
were grabbin’ bottles of beer an’ whisky off the shelves for all they 
were worth, an’ swimmin’ out with ‘em again, but they could 
on’y take two at a time, an’ they were a bit impatient, because 
it was slow work, an’ the men in the boat wanted to begin too, an’ 
there was Billy Giles jus’ out of swearin’ distance on what was the 
bank then, but was mos’ly the rise of Main Street, mad as an ant 
an’ callin’ names. 

‘They could see his mouth openin’ an’ shuttin’, but from that 
way off his voice on’y came like a sort o’ squeak. You know 
him? A little hairy man. But he’s goodnatured mos’ly; 0’ 
course, that was a bit over the odds, any f’ler might be wild at it. 
He’s takin’ care of a dog for me now, that little black dog you liked. 
He’s a ter’ble well-bred dog, comes from Culgai way, I think. I 
saw him firs’ down at Carson station-’ouse tryin’ to steal a rabbit 
out of a crate. There was nobody about, so I took him to Billy 
when I come up here an’ said, “‘ Keep this dog for me, Billy, till 
I come back,” because I was goin’ up to Tannabah that day, y’ 
know. I'll get him to-morrow, I think. “’Nice-lookin’ pup. 

‘I like dogs. Y’ don’ have to explain to ’em. .. . Granny ? 
Oh, I got her out o’ the Wondai. That’s another swimmin’ yarn, 
but it was somethin’ like a flood, not one o’ these li’ freshes y’ 
mightn’t notice if y’ wasn’t lookin’ out. It was at Tannabah ; 
the river was up an’ awful wide, an’ tearin’ along at a ter’ble rate, 
an’ I was standin’ on the bank (which wasn’t the usual bank by 
a long way) watchin’ the logs an’ pigs an’ driftwood come down— 
an’ a hen coop or two with the hens drounded in it already, poor 
wretches! turnin’ over an’ over showing their speckledy wet 
feathers when it come right side up. 

‘Presen’ly Granny come along—on’y I didn’ know it was Granny 
then, it was the firs’ time I’d seen her—tryin’ to swim for her blessed 
life and spinnin’ roun’ an’ roun’, an’ her little black paws workin’ 
like clockwork, an’ not a soun’ out of her. She hadn’t a Buckley’s 
chance, but she wasn’ goin’ to give up, not she! 

*T couldn’ stan’ that. I ran over the neck o’ ground where the 
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river made a bend, strippin’ as I went, an’ by the time I was in mid- 
stream the current swep’ her up agin me. IfI’d had time to think 
how cold that yellow river’d be I’d ha’ thought twice before jumpin’ 
in that way, but it was no use worryin’ then. 

‘She scrabbled on to my neck with her cold paws an’ we turned 
roun’ for the shore, but my word! I felt like a straw. Roun’ 
that turn it went ter’ble swift, an’ once I’d stopped to let her come 
to me I couldn’ get any way on again, an’ we went on together 
lookin’ a pair o’ fools. I ’xpec’ I looked jus’ like her, on’y bigger 
an’ not quite so black ; I know I felt about as helpless. The water 
was like ice, an’ however you struck out it didn’t seem to make any 
difference. I hung on to Granny because I hadn’ the sense to let 
go, I reckon, an’ she hung on to me because she’d got more sense 
than mos’—an’ so we went along till we fetched up agin a big tree. 
IT hung on to it same as Granny had hung on to me jus’ before, 
an’ we both climbed up into the crotch a foot above the water. 
It was a fine big spotted gum that usu’lly stood *bout twenty 
yards from th’ bank. We weren’t the firs’ people to make use 
of it, by a long chalk. There was snakes an’ centipedes an’ 
*bout two million ants, all as cold as we were an’ more frightened. 

‘The snakes didn’ matter ’s much ’s y’ might think, they didn’ 
mind bein’ pushed off into the water, though they mos’ly climbed 
up again, an’ they was far too scared to worry ’bout bitin’. But 
the ants! There was too many of ‘em, they crawled all over 
me an’ tickled, I was scrapin’ ’em off all night, an’ my word, it 
was cold. Oh, yes, we was there all night. Yes, they saw us, 
but they couldn’ get us off. A boat wouldn’ ha’ been any more use 
than a headache, in that flood. The water was risin’ too. Granny 
an’ I an’ the snakes had to move up a good many rungs that night. 

‘No, they couldn’ swim it. I tell y’ it was all I could do t’ 
hold out agin’ that current f’r a minute or two, an’ I’m a ter’ble 
good swimmer. 

‘In the mornin’ the flood had gone down a bit, an’ they came 
an’ took us off in a boat. My word, the longest night I’ve ever had. 
. . . Cramped and stiff as wool-hooks we were, but Granny was 
lickin’ my face like mad. She knew it was all right again... . 
Yes, yes, yes... . She wouldn’ do anything that looked glad 
before—on’y shook an’ pressed close to me. ... She’s a ver’ 


sensible dog. . . .” 


DoroTHEA MACKELLAR. 
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ROUND ABOUT THE MARBLE ARCH. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 


‘A year ago come the middle of March, 
We were building flats near the Marble Arch.’ 
Rudyard Kipling, 


THE very name suggests to the restless and ever hurrying public 
of to-day nothing but visions of a prolonged succession of motor 
omnibuses—a pavement strewn with paper tickets, and a pervading 
and unsavoury smell of petrol. We of an older and calmer genera- 
tion contemplate with interest the surroundings of what Thackeray 
calls ‘ the elegant, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia, the most 
respectable district of the habitable globe.’ 

Up to 1783 the north-east corner of Hyde Park had only 
a wicket gate in the wall a few yards from Park Lane, the near- 
est entrance for vehicles being at the end of Grosvenor Street. 
After that time a further entrance known as Cumberland Gate 
was erected, affording a roadway for carriages; and in 1814 
Louis XVIII, coming from Stanmore, was met by the Prince Regent 
and passed through this gate with a huge procession, on his way 
to be crowned at last in Paris. 

The present Arch was removed from the front of Buckingham 
Palace (where it originally stood) on its enlargement in 1851, a 
task which Creevey,in his delightful memoirs, tells us cost £80,000, 
and asks if one can be surprised at people becoming Radical with 
such specimens of Royal prodigality! After its re-erection it 
served as a fitting entrance to the northern side of Hyde Park, 
but the exigencies of modern traffic, and the danger to pedestrians, 
necessitated the enlargement of the streets between Oxford Street, 
Edgware and Bayswater Roads; and, after the suggestion of 
Mr. Speaight, it was left in its present monumental isolation. 

Isolated as it is, there have passed under it many processions 
Royal and triumphant, and some terribly sad. In March 1863 the 
lovely Princess Alexandra, on the day of her landing in England, 
here passed through thousands of cheering and enthusiastic people 
on her way to Windsor. The sad and impressive funeral of Queen 
Victoria on her last journey in 1901 passed also, but in solemn 
silence, through the Arch. It was in June 1902 that, walking in 
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the Park, there passed by me King Edward VII, coming through 
the Arch, on his drive from Paddington to Buckingham Palace. 
He was evidently suffering, and, as it proved, stricken with disease, 
but brave in the face of the terrible ordeal that awaited him, and 
thinking of the disappointment that his people would suffer from 
the postponement of his coronation. 

Since that day, many processions—some joyous and some 
sad—have passed under the Arch, but of these the saddest and 
most impressive was King Edward’s funeral. About that time 
I had occasion to visit one of the worst slums of East London; and 
an officer of the Salvation Army, doing his splendid work there, 
told me that in all the squalid purlieus of that neighbourhood there 
was not a window that did not display some emblem of mourning, 
were it only a black boot-lace ; so beloved was he by all. 

When the Duke of Marlborough, a few years ago, was building 
his palace in Curzon Street, over the ruins of the famous chapel, 
it was surrounded by little shops and insignificant lodging-houses. 
A witty lady friend of mine, hearing that he wished to call it after 
one of his ancestor’s brilliant victories, suggested that Malplacé 
would be a fitting name; and this might very fairly describe the 
unmeaning position of the Marble Archway—leading from nowhere 
to nothing. 

In 1769 Warren Hastings, on his vovage to Madras, made the 
acquaintance, which afterwards ripened into closer relations, of 
Baroness Imhoff, who was subsequently divorced from her husband 
and in 1777 was married to Warren Hastings. In 1779 the lease 
of No. 40 Park Lane was made over to her and became the residence 
of the great Proconsul, who lived there through all the agonising 
vicissitudes of his protracted trial, which only ended in 1795. It 
is easy to imagine how, in moments of escape from the heated con- 
tentions of Westminster Hall, Warren Hastings allowed his mind 
to wander back to the days of his youth, when ‘ meanly clad and 
scantily fed he played with the children of ploughmen,’ within 
sight of Daylesford. For, as Macaulay tells us, 


‘ through all the changes of scenes, and changes of fortune, remained 
unchanged his attachment to the spot, which had witnessed the 
greatness and the fall of his family, and had borne so great a part 
in the first dreams of his young ambition.’ 


Warren Hastings’ trustees sold the lease of this house to Lord 
Rosebery, who, in 1808, sold it to the Duke of Somerset, when it 
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became known as Somerset House. He was a great mathematician, 
and when he wanted undisturbed quiet for his abstruse calculations, 
he would leave Wimbledon and retreat to Park Lane to find it. 
Perhaps he was like Sir Roger de Coverley, who, in the pages of the 
Spectator, entered in his diary something to this effect : 


‘Came up from the country and all its horrible noises and smells 
to my nice quiet lodgings over the Blacksmith’s at Charing Cross.’ 


Who shall say that history may not repeat itself ? 

In 1866 anyone looking out of the windows of this house might 
have seen a surging and somewhat angry crowd collecting at the 
corner of the Park, the entrance to which had been foolishly denied 
them. Then a push against the rails took place, and they fell, 
and the harmless crowd asserted their right of free entry. Those 
fallen railings prefaced the Reform Bill of 1867. 

In 1890 Mr. George Smith, the famous publisher, who initiated 
and published the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ without 
which life would be unendurable, bought the end of the lease from 
Lady Hermione Graham, to whom it had been bequeathed by the 
Duchess of Somerset. Now the lease is drawing to a close, and 
the ground landlord, in his undisputed right, will ruthlessly turn 
out the present occupant, and cover the space with shops and flats. 
... So goes the world. At this house Mr. Smith collected at 
dinner all the male contributors to the famous Dictionary, and lest 
their conversation should become too literary, he arranged that 
Corney Grain, the famous impersonator, should come and amuse 
his guests. 

Although the last execution at Tyburn took place in 1783, 
there existed on the roof of No. 40, until quite recently, a seat from 
which fashionable people could witness the execution of murderers, 
forgers, and thieves on the gallows ; and in the cellars of the house 
may still be seen huge blocks of stone with iron rings in them, to 
which—it is supposed—prisoners may have been attached, on their 
way to Tyburn. 

Close to the south-east corner of the Arch stood, till a few 
months ago, Camelford House, where, in her early married days, 
lived Princess Charlotte, the wife of Prince Leopold, whose death 
in childbirth plunged the whole country into profound grief. Here 
also George Grenville, first Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lived in 1763, and in later years it became the 
property of the famous banker, Sir Charles Mills. Now it is levelled 
43—2 
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to the ground, to make room for a Cinematograph Theatre! It 
will not be long before all the old houses of Historical London will 
have ceased to exist, for over each of them in turn the sword of 
Damocles is hanging, and we are tempted slightly to paraphrase 
Charles Lamb’s pathetic song: ‘ All, all are gone, the old familiar 
places.’ 

Looking northwards from the west corner of Edgware Road, 
there lived for a long time at No. 1 Connaught Place, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, in whose garden skeletons of those hanged at Tyburn were 
from time to time unearthed. There are many other interesting 
associations with Connaught Place. It was at No. 7 that Caroline 
Princess of Wales lived, and it was here that Princess Charlotte found 
refuge after her flight from Carlton House. Also, we must not forget 
that Lord Randolph Churchill lived in No. 2 during the strenuous 
times of the fighting Fourth Party. In the House of Commons he 
told Mr. W. H. Smith, who had favoured the exclusion from the 
franchise of those who lived in mud huts in Ireland, that there was 
no greater difference between agricultural labourers and the dwellers 
in huts, than there was between suburban villas with their miles 
of vineries and pineries and the humble abode which sheltered from 
the storm the head of the modest individual who was addressing the 
Committee ; and he ended with the Horatian quotation : 


‘ Non ebur neque aureum med renidet in domo lacunar.’ 


Opposite the Arch is Surrey House, formerly 1 Hyde Park Place. 
In 1841 the Earl of Surrey, M.P. for West Sussex, lived there until 
he became Duke of Norfolk in 1856, and gave the name to the 
house. In those days, what is now No. 8 was part of Surrey House— 
the separation probably took place in about 1845, an old map show- 
ing plainly that it was a rectangular building with a central doorway 
and an equal frontage on either side. In 1878 it was bought by 
Lord Battersea, who soon converted a very ordinary house into an 
Italian palace. The marbles in the dining-room and on the stair- 
case were brought from Brescia, where they were taken from a 
dismantled church dedicated to Saint Dominic. Sir Edward Burne 
Jones admired the staircase with its wrought-iron balustrade from 
Venice so much, that he actually himself hung his beautiful picture 
‘ The Golden Stairs’ within view upon its wall. This picture was soon 
followed by his ‘ Annunciation of the Virgin.’ The gallery of the old 
house was turned into a beautiful ballroom, full of fine pictures from 
Italy and Holland. 
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At 5 Great Cumberland Place lived Lady Cecilia Buggen until 
1830, when one day her nephew, Mr. Charles Gore, dining with her, 
became the witness of her marriage with the Duke of Sussex. 
Marriages in drawing-rooms were not uncommon in those days. 
Lord Derby in 1797, six weeks after his first wife’s death, married 
Miss Farren, in his house in Grosvenor Square; and in 1820 Sir 
Robert Peel married Miss Julia Floyd in No. 13 Great Stanhope 
Street, now the residence of Lady Leconfield. 

Hard by is the Chapel of St. George, Bayswater—well worth a 
visit to see the frescoes on the walls. It was bought by Mrs. Russell 
Gurney, the widow of the Recorder of London, and dedicated by 
her as a place of rest for passers-by and others, and a more peaceful 
spot it would be difficult to imagine. On the north side of the 
chapel is a large open space, formed by a disused burial-ground. 
It is rather sad to see the gravestones of past generations removed, 
numbered, and placed against the boundary wall; and reminds 
one forcibly how short is the memory for those who have passed 
away! There is one exception—the tomb of Laurence Sterne, the 
truculent and unhappy author of the ‘ Sentimental Journey ’ and 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ stillremains. He died in 1768, and on the stone 
is written ‘ Ah molliter ossa quiescant.’ What a satire, if the story 
be true, that shortly after his death his body was exhumed by 
resurrectionists and sold to Colinson, the Professor of Anatomy at 
Cambridge, where the corpse was recognised by a friend ! 

I read the other day that in Gloucester Place in 1823, Mr. 
Monkhouse, a Maecenas ‘ who gave nothing but good dinners and 
silence,’ entertained Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, Charles Lamb, 
and Rogers. It would be interesting to know what their con- 
versation was; but history, unfortunately, does not record. 
Disraeli I think it was who said that ‘a dinner of wits was pro- 
verbially a palace of silence’; and Lord Houghton says that when 
some enterprising hostess brought Sydney Smith and Theodore 
Hook together, the failure was complete. But that dinner ought 
to have been an exception to the saying; yet it is quite possible 
that it was dull, for although Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
intimate friends, Wordsworth’s powers at that time had visibly 
declined, and we are told that he had become ‘respectable and 
conservative,’ while Coleridge was leading a quiet and monotonous 
life. So I expect that any brilliancy there may have been must 
have come from Rogers and Moore, who had both recently returned 
from their travels in France and Italy, where they had seen much 
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of Byron and Shelley. But I am sure Charles Lamb, ‘ full of 
villainous puns,’ who must have travelled from his far-off lodging 
at Colebrook Row, Islington, and was then engaged in writing his 
famous ‘ Essays of Elia,’ must have been delightful in whatever 
society he found himself. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the lovely Mrs. Jordan 
lived in Somerset Street, close by the Marble Arch. Her biographer 
says that while there is no doubt about her mother, the identity 
of her father is doubtful—an instance of the truth of George 
Meredith’s saying, that ‘ maternity is a matter of fact, paternity 
a matter of speculation.’ 

- In 1834 Thackeray lived for a short time in Albion Street, 
where Lady Ritchie was born; and the neighbourhood suggested 
to him the tale of ‘Catherine,’ written to satirise the injurious 
influence of the novels of that day, which made heroes of highway- 
men, burglars, and other interesting criminals. 


‘Here the mind loves,’ he says, ‘ to think that perhaps in Mrs. 
Hayes’ back parlour the gallant Turpin might have hoonobbed 
with Mrs. Catherine, that here, perhaps, the noble Sheppard might 
have cracked his joke or quaffed his pint of rum,’ 


At 74 Gloucester Place, Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. 
Browning, lived, and though still young at that time, she must have 
written some of her earliest poems there. 

Tyburn to us is only a name. We have all read how Charles 
the First prayed that God would give him the day when he could 
see those rogues Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton hung at Tyburn. 
It was reserved for a later generation, in the reaction of the Restora- 
tion, to see their bodies exhumed from their tombs in Henry VII’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and removed in the night to the 
Red Lion in Holborn, whence they were taken to Tyburn, hanged in 
chains at the corner of the triple tree till sunset, and then beheaded. 
Pepys tells us how Lady Batten and his wife, recently come from 
abroad, witnessed this horrible ceremony. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the Lord Tom Noddies, Sir 
Carnaby Jenks, and Mr. Tregoose of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends ’ 
gloating over ‘the pale wan man’s agony, the glare of that de- 
spairing eye,’ as the victims hung on the gibbet ; but in the callous 
inhumanity of those days men, not otherwise brutal, and women, 
not wholly depraved, witnessed those executions with the same 
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pleasurable excitement that music-halls afford to the young people 
of to-day. 

At another time Pepys himself ‘did see Bunksted, Okey, and 
Corbet drawn towards the gallows at Tyburn, and there hung and 
quartered ’; and he adds, ‘they all looked very cheerful,’ which 
was odd in the circumstances. Another day he went with Pearce 
the surgeon to Tyburn to see the people executed, but, like the 
historical Tom Noddy, he came too late. It was also at Tyburn 
that Lord Ferrers was hanged for the murder of his servant ; the 
Rev. Mr. Dodd for forgery; and Mrs. Brownrigg, ‘ who whipped 
two female ’prentices to death, and hid them in the coal hole.’ Not 
far off Lord William Russell was murdered by his Swiss valet, 
Courvoisier, in a house in Norfolk Street ; but the place of execution 
was Newgate, not Tyburn. 

But these are. things of long ago, and it is time to let the dead 
past bury its dead, and to turn to the masses of humanity daily 
clustering round the orators and advocates of various persuasions. 

Here is to be found the persevering and prosperous-looking 
Major, who certainly has not the appearance of being a down- 
trodden victim of the injustice of the law, holding forth day by day 
to an apparently uninterested audience his terrible wrongs. Here 
on Sundays, as on weekdays, there are preachers of the great 
religious institutions, the Salvation Army, the Church Army, and 
others who readily find an audience eager to sing their hymns 
and join in their prayers; while extreme Socialists, and some- 
what more than extreme Agnostics, shout their cynicisms as an 
accompaniment ; and those, too, find their advocates in sight 
of the Marble Arch. 














SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
NEARING JORDAN. 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MR. PUNCH AND HIS YOUNG MEN (concluded). CHARLES KEENE, 
PERCIVAL LEIGH, LEECH, THACKERAY, CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE death of Charles Keene came with little surprise for the 
narrow circle with which he was intimate. When in the spring 
of the preceding year (1890) Mr. Punch took his young men on 
a trip to Paris, Keene, not liking to be out of the fun, drew one 
of the illustrations for the Paris number. But he had for nearly 
two years practically been in retirement. It was even longer since 
he had appeared at the Wednesday dinner. A man of singularly 
retiring disposition, he had few friends and still fewer acquaintances. 
At one time he was a pretty frequent visitor to the Arts Club. He 
was content for the most part of the year to sit in his room looking 
out on the Fulham Road, alone with his thoughts, his work, and 
his pipe. 

This last was a curious instrument. No one knew where he 
got his apparently inexhaustible supply, or how he became attached 
to the peculiar form. It was a trifle larger than the Japanese pipe, 
differing from it inasmuch that, whilst that is made of metal, Keene’s 
was of ordinary clay. I think he liked the pleasure of filling it, 
his somewhat grim-looking countenance being ever subdued as 
he charged his pipe. One thing that would recommend it to him 
was that the constant attention it required filled up pauses in 
conversation, and he did not shine in conversation. 

Looking at him in ordinary times, watching him sit silent, 
grave, almost sad in the liveliest company a London dinner-table 
supplied, one would have been disinclined to give him credit for 
humour, a scepticism rebuked by thousands of flashes struck on 
the pages of Punch. Society, which would have welcomed him 
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with open arms, knew him not, for he could never be got to 
‘go out.’ His habitual seclusion made the more precious the 
memories of old friends who recognised in him that kindness 
of heart, that simplicity of manner, that uprightness of character 
that mould the gentleman. 

Of Punch artists Keene ran Tenniel and du Maurier pretty 
close in popularity. Among artists generally his supremacy was 
acknowledged. The humour of his sketches was patent to every- 
body. Only the trained artistic eye could discern and fully enjoy 
the peculiar genius that shone through them. He had an enormous 
correspondence from people with whom he was personally un- 
acquainted. Every man and woman visited by what they regarded 
as a flash of humour, wrote to him giving particulars in full detail, 
anxiously opening the next number of Punch in the expectation 
that Keene would have seen the little joke and immortalised it with 
his pencil. Out of the bushel of chaff he generally got a handful 
of corn. I believe that, as a matter of fact, nearly every one of 
his sketches was drawn from suggestions sent through the post. 

His portrait was painted for a collection with a curious 
history. Its proprietor was a granite merchant in Aberdeen, his 
advertisement of monumental stones appearing regularly in the 
London papers. He had a strong affinity for art, and was not 
bashful in pushing his claims for admission to artistic circles, 
chiefly based, as far as was known, upon his rendering of head- 
stones for graves. In later years he was obliged to take to a bath- 
chair, and overcame the conservative traditions of the Royal 
Academicians to the extent that on private view days admission 
was afforded to his conveyance, seated in which he was a familiar 
figure. Wheeled round the pictures, curiously examining them, 
he picked up acquaintance with most of the artists of the 
day, and with some succeeded in obtaining their portraits 
done by themselves, The fee offered was not much. £25 was 
the uniform sum, but the granite purveyor pleaded that he was 
merely the custodian of the treasures, and that when he died 
they should be transferred to his native town. He got all the 
Punch artists to contribute to his collection. Tenniel, du Maurier, 
and Linley Sambourne, practising for the Ufizzi Gallery, did 
their own portraits. Keene, who had a rooted objection even 
to being photographed, consented to sit to a painter engaged by 
the shrewd collector. The result was not an unqualified success. 
Whilst Keene still sat in his rooms in Fulham Road, ill, 
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but apparently not nearer death than he had been since he 
knocked off work, it was reported that the Royal Academicians, 
determined to atone for long neglect, had resolved to elect 
this supreme black-and-white artist to the outer fringe of their 
august body. It was not by any means the first time Keene’s 
name had been mentioned as a proximate A.R.A. But it was 
known that the matter had recently been influentially brought 
forward, and it was believed that at last the Academy would 
be relieved from the reproach that the honourable designation 
it is privileged to confer was withheld from such a rare artist. 
It is true, contrary to proverbial custom, he was a prophet in 
his own country. But the admiration his genius extorted 
from British artists was feeble compared with the enthusiasm 
with which his work was hailed in French and German circles. 
The only parallel to this appreciation was probably found on the 
Punch staff itself, where Keene’s colleagues were ever ready to 
acknowledge him as the master. 

The Royal Academicians dallied too long round their rumoured 
intention to recognise the genius of this great artist, a conclusion 
of the matter it was thought at the time might probably have the 
effect of hastening their hand in extending recognition to John 
Tenniel. There is certainly no country in the world which, having 
such an institution as the Royal Academy, would have barred out 
from its sacred enclosure men like Keene, Tenniel, and du Maurier. 

A friend whose acquaintance with Keene dated back thirty 
years describes him then as ‘tall, walking with stalwart step. 
He had a finely formed head, covered with a crop of short jet- 
black curly hair. He had a trick when telling a funny story of 
winking the wrong way—of opening one eye instead of shutting it.’ 
Except that as years went by his hair took on a tinge of grey, his 
face grew sharper in outline and more wrinkled in surface, this is a 
fair description of ‘ Carlos’ the last time I saw him, as he filled 
his little pipe, and, nodding good-night, left the dinner-room in 
Bouverie Street never to return. 

At our weekly dinner, when he had finished his meal, smacking 
his lips over a gooseberry-pie or other sweet thing that recalled 
to his palate memories of departed pleasure, he produced his pipe 
and relapsed into silence, what time the business of the week was 
discussed by his colleagues. I never heard him offer a suggestion 
either for the creation or the improvement of a cartoon. 

Keene’s father was a solicitor living in a northern suburb of 
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London. When, later, the family removed to Ipswich, he had 
the advantage of a grammar-school education. He was intended 
for the law—was, indeed, entered as a clerk in a solicitor’s office 
in Furnival’s Inn. Thence he stumbled upon the more congenial 
work of an architect ; next became apprenticed to a wood engraver, 
and so drifted into the course which brought him fame and fortune. 
When the term of his apprenticeship was over he set up for himself 
in a studio, finding congenial quarters on the attic floor of an old 
house in the Strand. Here, amid dust and cobwebs, old costumes 
and properties hung upon a clothes-line drawn across the room, 
he worked hard for his living. He would have no charwoman 
about his premises. Any dusting and cleaning required he did 
himself. Also he was his own cook. This habit he kept up to 
the end. When in the course of years he reached his studio in the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, he took with him a gas stove, with whose 
dubious aid he prepared his midday meal. Some men would 
have supplied themselves with a better-equipped apparatus. The 
expenditure upon gas was quite enough for Carlos without running 
into extras in the way of plant. A cheap gaslight set on a stool 
and connected with the chandelier by a flexible tube supplied the 
heat, whilst for cooking contrivance he ingeniously adapted the 
coiled spring taken from an old Gibus hat. This, combined with a 
jam gallipot, served him just as well as the elaborate kitchen 
contrivance at the Reform pleased Soyer when he was the club’s 
chef. 

Keene had, to tell the truth, close sympathy with one of the 
Scotchmen he immortalised—him who, coming to London, ‘ had not 
been there two hours when bang went saxpence.’ In receipt of a 
handsome income from various sources, he carefully guarded the 
expenditure of every penny. In a rare access of garrulity he told 
me that walking home late one night from his studio, after a hard 
day’s work, he was haunted by apprehension that he had left 
the gas burning in his cooking-stove. That meant an appreciable 
expenditure utterly wasted. The night was far advanced. He 
was worn out with fatigue, and the studio was distant. But he 
could not sleep in his bed with the idea of the reckless gas flaunting 
aimlessly through the long night. So he walked all the way back, 
and never decided whether he was pleased or vexed to find his 
dereliction of duty purely fanciful. The gas had been properly 
turned out. 

The result of these frugal habits was that when he lay dead in 
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his plainly furnished room at Hammersmith, it was found he had 
left behind him nearly £40,000. 

There is something unspeakably pathetic in the last note penned 
by him. It was to an old friend who had written an affectionate 
letter and to whom he wished to send a responsive message. Asking 
for pencil and paper, he, blind and weak, falteringly wrote across 
the sheet— 

‘Dear DupLEy,—Too late to write to—write to—to—a dying 
man. 

* Yours ever, 
CHARLES S. KEENENE.’ 


Charles Keene, untitled, undecorated, died and was buried. 
‘ Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien.’ 

Percival Leigh, though not a member of the staff at the inception 
of Punch, joined it in the early. days of Mark Lemon and remained 
up to the day of his death.«(He had in his youth studied for the 
medical profession, a circumstance that probably led to his being 
known at Table as the ‘ Professor.’ There was certainly no other 
explanation. He was always called the Professor, and nobody 
knew why. In the course of his long life Leigh was the recipient 
of many letters from eminent men, a selection of which he preserved. 
At his invitation I spent an interesting morning looking through 
this treasure-trove and was permitted to make some extracts. 
Amongst the collection were letters from the successive editors of 
Punch, from Mark Lemon downwards. Inrecurrent passages penned 
by different hands they testified to the infinite painstaking care that 
goes to the creation of the weekly cartoon in Punch. There was 
a bundle of eighty from Shirley Brooks in which he suggested and 
discussed subjects for cartoons and their treatment. In one long 
letter, written in 1873, Brooks throws off half a dozen elaborate 
suggestions for treatment of the forthcoming cartoon. Thackeray 
was a voluminous correspondent. 

Probably the most charming bundle in the lot are the letters 
written by Leech. Added value is given to these by free indul- 
gence in the habit, happily extant among Mr. Punch’s young 
men of the present day, of illustrating his letters with sketches. 
From Ireland, visited by Leech in the ’sixties, he wrote many 
letters to the Professor. They have all the brightness and 
humour of his sketches. 
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Here is an extract describing a pig as he had been studied 
in Connemara : 


‘In Ireland you would see your friend the pig in all his glory. 
I don’t know that ever I was more amused than in watching his 
eccentricities. He is by far the most important creature in the 
Irish cottage. He walks in and out at his leisure. If a child 
happens to be in the doorway he coolly upsets it with his snout 
and slips over the body with all the gravity possible, saunters 
round the apartment, grunts, eats some mess from the floor, 
of which there is every variety, wags his tail and comes out 
again. I fully expected to see him in a dressing-grown, smoking 
apipe. He generally settles down in this style [Leech here sketched 
a sleeping pig] on the threshold of the floor, from which place no 
one would think of disturbing him. He is altogether a wonderfully 
perceptive, clever fellow. I am only sorry he makes such bad 
bacon.’ 


Some letters of Thackeray’s of an earlier period disclose the 
fact that there was a time when the prosperity of ‘ The Newcomes ’ 
was regarded with apprehension. Thackeray was at Naples 
when finishing the work, which came out in monthly numbers 
in 1853-4. The Professor had evidently written to give him 
a somewhat discouraging account of the reception of the book. 
Thackeray replies : 


‘So they have found out there is no story, have they ? There 
is one coming and I think it will be a good one. I know if I live 
it will be a good one. It has a slow beginning, to be sure, but just 
wait. In IX and X the people are all moving very friskily, and 
in volume II there will be some lively business. Let ’em talk. I 
am not afraid. Tell Bradbury and Evans [the publishers] not 
to lose heart.’ 


Thackeray, as everyone knows, was right. It is marvellous 
to any reader of ‘The Newcomes’ to think there was a time when 
its publishers began to lose heart. 

A curious hitherto unrecorded incident in the history of the 
book comes to light in one of these letters. When No. 6 of ‘ The 
Newcomes ’ was made up it was found to be short by three pages. 
The publishers did not know how to meet the dilemma. Nor 
could Thackeray, still in Naples, help them. He was made aware 
of the shortage, but not being fully informed upon details could 
not meet it. He writes to the Professor : 
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* You see now I can’t tell what has happened to six, how the 
number has been filled up; whether out of seven or from the over- 
plus of five and the copy which I sent for six: nor will there be 
time for me this month to get your reply and send back copy if 
need be. At all events please send me a line hither and let me 
know my fate.’ 


Finally, he makes the extraordinary suggestion that Percival 
Leigh should fill up the hiatus. 


‘If you can,’ he writes, ‘ see how to fill up three pages out of your 
own noble invention, just going goose-step, as it were, and making 
the story pretend to march (which indeed it has been doing for 
some time), pray do so.’ ‘If not,’ he adds, ‘a notice must be 
affixed to No. 7 to say that “a portion of the author’s MS., which 
was sent from abroad, has ”*—in fine the scrape must be met 
somehow. Nothing can be well taken from No. 8, as the story 
comes to a sort of period in that number with the departure of the 
Colonel. Confound those three pages, which I got up trembling 
in a fever to supply in January and that my carelessness should 
have led you to suppose that it was not for No. 6, and No. 5 that 
they were intended.’ 


It would be interesting to know—a question I unaccountably 
omitted to put to Percival Leigh—how the thing ended. Did the 
Professor fill in the three pages ? and, if so, did Thackeray rewrite 
the passage or omit it when the book came out in volume form ? 
Or are we to this day entertaining unawares three pages of ‘ The 
Newcomes ’ from the pen of the Professor ? 


It is generally supposed that Charles Dickens, who was specially 
intimate with Mark Lemon and other members of the Punch 
staff of the day, was a frequent contributor to the paper. As a 
matter of fact ‘ Boz’ sent only one contribution. The manuscript 
consists of a single page and is entitled ‘Dreadful Hardships 
Endured by the Shipwrecked Crew of the London, Chiefly for 
Want of Water.’ Contrary to the callousness of able editors, 
Mark Lemon rescued this folio from the printers after it had been 
set up, and pencilled on it, ‘ The only contribution of Charles Dickens 
to Punch, M. Lemon.’ The treasure came into the possession 
of Mr. Wright, a diligent. and discriminating gatherer of relics 
and memorials of Charles Dickens. On his death the collection 
was dispersed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EDMUND YATES, 


THERE was something dramatically appropriate in the tragic ending 
of Edmund Yates. Had the ordering of the final scene been in his 
hands he probably would not have arranged it otherwise. Almost 
literally born in the theatre, he practically died in it. When the 
curtain fell before the stage of the Tivoli Theatre it dropped upon 
the close of his vigorous and varied life. There was nothing left for 
sorrowing friends but to carry home the senseless figure. 

Yates had just come back from a long sojourn on the Riviera, 
whither he had been driven by failing health to spend the winter. 
Hearing of the buds bursting in the London parks, of life throbbing 
in all the arteries of the great metropolis he knew so well and loved 
so dearly, he felt impelled to return to his old haunts. He was 
encouraged in this determination by a turn for the better taken with 
the early spring at Cannes. He felt convinced he was endowed 
with renewal of life, and after his joyous fashion resolved to make 
the most of it. He had not kept house in London for many years, 
making his home at Brighton. Now he would set up housekeeping 
again and renew his old morning ride in the Row. In the mean- 
while, arriving opportunely for the revival of ‘Money,’ at the 
Tivoli, he would take his old place in the ranks of first-nighters. 

He came to the theatre alone, in many ways a ghost of his former 
self. A few years before he was as burly as he was tall. Constitu- 
tionally good-tempered, esteeming good living, the sun of prosperity 
shining steadily upon him after long battling with fortune, one of 
his besetting sorrows was a tendency to stoutness. After a serious 
illness he, two years earlier, permanently lost flesh. Many familiar 
with him in old time did not on that fateful Saturday night recognise 
in the almost slim figure making its way to a front seat in the stalls 
at the Tivoli the burly Edmund Yates of five years back. 

Referring to a recent photograph of his I had somewhere seen, 
he wrote to me from the Hétel Métropole, Cannes, February 1, 1893 : 


‘My youth has indeed passed away et ne reviendra jamais. 
But I am fairly slim now, having lost three stone in weight and 
three and a half inches in girth, and the “ masher suit ” was one of 
my ordinary wear. You are girding up your loins for the Session 
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work, while I am lounging and loafing and gaining health and 
strength in this lovely climate. Kind regards to Mrs. Lucy.’ 


It happened that, coming to the theatre alone, he found himself 
seated apart from the many personal and some intimate friends 
scattered about the stalls. Contrary to the usual habit on a first 
night, there was little movement between the acts, people in the 
stalls for the most part remaining till the curtain rose again. 
Thus Yates through his last hour of consciousness sat in the midst 
of the gay throng silent, solitary, all unconscious of impending 
tragedy. If he felt any premonitions of what was coming he made 
no sign. He sat staring at the show behind the footlights with a 
curious light in his eyes noticed at least by one of his friends whom 
he passed on the way to his stall. The play finished, whilst around 
him the throng was rapidly dissolving he made no movement of 
preparation for leaving. Then he fell from his chair as if struck 
by lightning, and never again lapsed into consciousness. 

It is forty years since I made the acquaintance of Edmund Yates. 
Some articles of mine appearing in one of the magazines under the 
nom de plume ‘ The Member for the Chiltern Hundreds ’ attracted 
his notice. He had just started the World, and was looking out 
for recruits to enable him to keep it going. He then lived in a house 
in Cavendish Square, a curious little place, poked in among surround- 
ing stately mansions. I remember the statuette of Voltaire on his 
writing-desk, and Yates’s restless tread up and down the small room 
as he told me all he was going to do with his new venture. He was 
in his prime then, and had a habit, modified only in later years, 
of walking about the room like a caged lion when he talked of any- 
thing that greatly interested him. He had tried many things before 
—lecturing, novel-writing, journalism, magazine editing. He did 
well in all, but he was a man of expensive and expansive tastes, and 
his average income barely sufficed to place him at ease. 

For a time it seemed as if the World would go the way of earlier 
ventures. When I was on its staff there was a tradition that on a 
particular week-end very early in its career the printer notified that 
unless cash were forthcoming this would be his last service to the 
proprietor. He was induced to carry on over one week, at which 
precise moment the turn in the tide came, and the World and its 
proprietor rolled on to fortune. Perhaps it is not true; but it is 
a pretty story that used to be whispered around the sumptuous 
board at which, once a year, sometimes at the Albion in the City, 
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oftener at Greenwich, the portly, prosperous editor and sole pro- 
prietor of the World entertained his literary staff, not forgetting 
the printer who was the hero of the story, and whom we all respected 
accordingly. 

The result of my interview with Yates in Cavendish Square was 
the commencement of a series of articles, which had some vogue, 
with the title ‘ Under the Clock.’ Watching Yates at his weekly 
work, hearing his hearty laugh, and listening to his jocund conversa- 
tion, it seemed the easiest thing in the world to edit and conduct a 
prosperous weekly journal. I tried it, with the result of two years’ 
hard labour not only unrequited, but involving large money loss. 
My severance from the World setting up what might have been 
regarded as a rival shop made no difference in Yates’s personal 
relations with an old contributor. 

At the end of 1878, under circumstances related in the first 
volume of these Reminiscences, I finally delivered myself from 
connection with Mayfair. Yates wrote : 


*3 Portland Place, W. 


‘My pear Lucy,—I am glad you are released from what you 
found unsympathetic work. The dead horse is a bad animal to 
ride, and Mayfair not merely could not stay but could not start. 

‘Very Truly Yours, 
EpMUND YATES. 
‘ January 6, 1879.’ 


I gather from the succeeding letter that I made some cheerful 
response to this pitiless, but, I am afraid, indisputable summing-up 
of a hapless enterprise : 


‘ January 13, 1879. 3 Portland Place, W. 
“My pear Lucy,—That is the true spirit in which to receive 
chaff not intended to be ill-natured. I’m proud of your apprecia- 
tion. But don’t talk of brilliant success with first literary 
ventures. Didn’t I when a youth of twenty-five have to pay £900 
for the Train that wouldn’t move ? Didn’t Mr. Bill Tinsley send 
me into the Bankruptcy Court by bringing me in indebted £3,000 
as a partner in his infernal Magazine? Youth and beauty have 
fled and success has come to find me with a bald pate and a paunch ! 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Epmunp YArTEs.’ 


On the eve of what proved to be his last visit to the Continent 
Yates wrote : 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. 215, N.S, 44 
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‘2 Eaton Gardens, West Brighton. December 13, 1892. 
‘My pear Lucy,—Is it possible for you to revive “‘ Under the 
Clock ” in the World this Session ? About a page will be enough 
in quantity. You can be more free than in any other of your 
Parliamentary work. “Charles Lewis’s white waistcoat ” is the 
best style for me. Ishould have thought it useless to have 
approached you, but hear you have given up your syndicate work. 
Can you let me have an answer by return? I want to make all 

my arrangements before going off, as soon as possible, to Cannes. 

‘Sincerely always, 
Epmunp YATES.’ 


It was pleasant to have my old master bid me return to the fold. 
But though I had relieved myself from the great strain of writing 
and telegraphing to the Provinces a daily London Letter exceeding 
a column in length I was not able to accept the proposal. Whilst 
I could not undertake a serial contribution, I cheerfully accepted 
Yates’s invitation to return to the fold as an occasional contributor 
and to the dinner-table as an honoured guest. Early in the spring 
of 1893 I had an opportunity of sending to the World an article of 
the kind his soul loved. 


“I am very pleased,’ he wrote from Cannes, ‘ to find you have 
not forgotten your old friend and your old workshop.’ 


Yates made many friends, old andnew. There was none whose 
memory he cherished more tenderly than that of his old master, 
Charles Dickens. Dickens was an enthusiastic admirer of Yates’s 
mother, a popular actress of her day. This naturally drew him 
to young Edmund when he showed an aptitude for literature. 
Forster, who did not passionately admire the festive Edmund, 
prints in his ‘ Life of Charles Dickens’ a memorandum in which 
his chief, paying a high tribute to Yates’s capacity, gave instructions 
that modest drafts by him on the treasury of All the Year Round 
were to be honoured in advance of work done. 

Yates’s jealousy in all that concerned Dickens appears in the 
following incident. 

Among the members of the Daily News Parliamentary Corps, of 
which I was in 1873 appointed Leader, there were at least four 
gentlemen any one of whom might in respect of age have been my 
grandfather. In those days, differing gruesomely from these, an 
appointment on the staff of a London daily paper meant provision 
for life. Among the four was Clarkson, one of the original staff 
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of the Daily News. As I had the honour, many years later, of 
succeeding Charles Dickens in the editorial chair in Bouverie 
Street, so, I learnt from Clarkson, I followed longo intervallo the 
father of the great novelist as Leader of the Parliamentary Corps, 
superadding the work of Summary writer not established in the 
early days of the paper. 

Clarkson told me he had vivid recollection of his first respected 
leader, of his grandly vague conception of his duties, and of an almost 
ducal manner of not performing them, worthy of Mr. Micawber 
in his prime. Clarkson had helped to carry the old gentleman from 
the Press Gallery when suddenly attacked by an illness from which 
he never recovered. 


From Edmund Yates. 
‘2 Eaton Gardens, West Brighton. March 6, ’92. 

‘My pear Lucy,—What on earth makes you say that when 
Dickens thoughtfully provided for his father by installing him 
leader of the parliamentary corps of the Daily News “The old 
gentleman of course knew nothing of journalism, was not even 
capable of shorthand ? ” 

‘“ Forster’s Life,” Chapter iv, vol. i, opens by mentioning that 
Dickens was nineteen years old when he entered the gallery, and 
goes on to say “his father had already, as we have seen, joined 
the gallery as a reporter for the Morning Chronicle, but his own 
engagement on that journal dated somewhat later.” Eh? E. Y.’ 


Not recognising the first quotation, I inquired where in my 
multitudinous writing the passage challenged appeared. 


‘ 2 Eaton Gardens, West Brighton. March 9, ’92. 

‘My pear Lucy,—I picked it up out of “ Faces and Places.” 
The point lies not in the fact that C. D.’s father was appointed to 
the gallery staff of the D.N., but in your statement that “ the old 
gentleman of course knew nothing of journalism, was not even 
capable of shorthand,” when he had been in the gallery for the 
M. Chronicle fifteen years previously ! I shall take no notice, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if one of the D. family are “down” upon 
this. I knew Clarkson well, a hard old Yorkshire tyke. 

‘Sincerely yours, 


> 


He characteristically made light of his imprisonment at Holloway 
upon conviction for a libel in the World he had not personally 
written. But it told severely upon him, mentally and physically, 
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and undoubtedly hastened his death. He wrote to me from the 
Grand Hoétel d’Albe, Champs-Elysées, Paris, Easter Sunday, 1893: 


‘My pear Lucy,—I am greatly indebted to you for your kind 
and practical sympathy. But you were always a staunch and 
loyal friend. Fourteen months under the harrow, and what Mr. 
Micawber called the “final pulverisation ” by the L.C.J. nearly 
broke me down. My nerves were unstrung, so I hurried off for 
change. I have picked up wonderfully since I have been here, 
and have succeeded pro tem. at least, in dropping my burden. We 
have oceans of sympathy, and “ not without hope we suffer and 
we mourn.” Sir George Lewis is somewhat surprised about the 
appeal. In any case I can never forget those who have stood by 


me at this time. 
‘Very Sincerely Yours, 
EpMuND YATES.’ 


It is a grim coincidence that Lord Coleridge died a week or two 
after Yates stepped off the stage of life in London. The Lord Chief 
Justice once had the editor of the World under his thumb, and 
pressed it down upon him with a weight that some people besides 
Yates regarded as vindictive. Afterwards Yates had his opportunity 
of reprisal, and magnanimously declined to avail himself of it. Some 
years later Lord Coleridge suffered a domestic trouble which, 
boisterously breaking through the private circle, became fair game for 
the daily or weekly commentator. He naturally expected that Yates 
would pay off old and deeply seared scores. When he held his hand 
Lord Coleridge wrote a letter in which he not only acknowledged 
his generosity, but admitted that he had been too severe in his 
remarks and sentence in the libel suit. 

Yates resembled the great Master in other respects than the 
habitual use of violet ink. He was an admirable after-dinner speaker, 
a rare combination of natural gift with the power of literary 
expression. Also like Dickens he was a born actor and a delightful 
raconteur. His sense of humour was superlatively keen, its ebullition 
almost boisterous. No dinner-table was dull at which Edmund Yates 
sat. His jovial presence, his ready wit, his contagious good temper 
were sufficient to ensure the success of the dullest gathering of 
average dinner guests. He once told me, it striking him as an 
irresistible flash of humour, that he had originally been designed for 
the Church. His father had set his heart upon his taking Holy 
Orders, used to talk about entering him at Charterhouse, his going 
on to Oxford, and thence entering the gates of the Church. Yates’s 
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picture of himself, first as a blushing curate, then possibly blossoming 
into a portly dean, was intensely comical. 

On thewhole it willbe agreed that fate dealt kindlyand judiciously 
in shaping his course as it ran. Few men have lived a brighter 
or more varied life. Up to the establishment of the World he 
occasionally felt that eternal want of pence that vexes public (and 
some private) men. For twenty years he lived in affluence, wielding 
considerable public influence and, in spite of some censorious 
criticisms, working for the public good. 

To him next to Frederick Greenwood, whose opportunity came 
earlier with the old Pall Mall Gazette, is largely due the present 
improved style of the English daily press. I know something about 
it, since my professional career has been exactly contemporaneous 
with the change. Even in the oldest, formerly the soberest, of 
the London newspapers it is now permissible for a contributor to 
say what he has to say and then, like the Northern Farmer at the 
close of the sermon in church, to ‘ coom awa.’ When I first joined 
the London press, three years before the establishment of the World, 
a man on the editorial staff charged with delivery of a message— 
say ‘ twice two are four ’—must needs wrap it up in verbiage just 
turning the column in length and broken up into paragraphs, of 
which the middle was longer by about a third than the first and the 
last. In the World, as was set forth in the original prospectus, of 
which I preserve a copy, there was projected ‘ an amusing chronicle 
of current history divested of the nonsense which has hitherto 
stuck like treacle to public business.’ 

This ideal Yates realised. The public were gratefully apprecia- 
tive. The old-established papers at first sneered, then grew angry, 
finally imitated. In later years it was the keenest satisfaction to 
Edmund Yates to see, one by one, experiments introduced into his 
journal, and there successfully carried out, crop up in the columns of 
staid daily newspapers which ten or fifteen years earlier had gathered 
close their pharisaical garments when the sprightly World spun 
past them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FROM MY DIARY. 


October 28, 1892.—The universality and exactness of Gladstone’s 
knowledge was illustrated the other night by a new departure. 
Coming up to town after a visit to Oxford, he went out to dinner 
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with one of his colleagues in the Cabinet. It was a small party, 
but with one exception all the guests were of high degree, their 
precedence being as strictly ordered as is the law of primogeniture. 
When the host led the way to the dinner-table there was no difficulty 
as to whom he should escort. The French Minister was there, 
and as representing a great Government he went first, and was 
seated at the right hand of the host. After dinner, moving 
towards the door, everybody made room for Gladstone to lead the 
way. 

Lord Ripon was among the company, and the Premier stood 
aside to let him go first. I am not certain that the Secretary for 
the Colonies was astonished, knowing that he was a marquis, and 
should take precedence of a commoner, even though the commoner 
were Gladstone, and he Prime Minister. As Prime Minister, Gladstone 
had no precedence assigned to him, and if the strict order were 
followed must march into dinner behind the Treasurer of the 
Household or the Master of the Horse. 

In the laughing discussion which followed the incident, in which 
the host turned back to join, Gladstone was reminded that he was 
Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Privy Seal takes high precedence, 
coming even before dukes, marquises, or earls. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ but only if of baronial rank.’ 

Later in the evening authorities were consulted and it was 
found that Gladstone was right. Amid all the cares of State, 
with all his wealth of scholarship and knowledge of affairs, he had 
found time to study the minutie of the mysterious law of pre- 
cedence, had learned and remembered that the Lord Privy Seal 
goes out to dinner before dukes only if he be a baron of the United 
Kingdom. Being a commoner his priceless privilege vanishes 
into thin air, and he is of no more account than if the Privy Seal 
were not. 

A couple of years ago an analogous question assumed a 
position of international interest. A Royal Commission had been 
appointed dealing with a public question. It numbered amongst 
its members the Prince of Wales and Cardinal Manning. On 
completion of the report, the Cardinal, as bearing the title Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, claimed, or had the claim put forward 
on his behalf, that his signature should immediately follow that of 
the Prince of Wales. Privilege was gracefully conceded, and when 
the list was made public there was profound stirring up of the dregs 
of wrath in the Protestant teacup. 
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The anomaly about the titular position of the Premier in such 
circumstances arises from the fact that the Table of Precedence 
was set on its legs long before the time of Walpole, who first had 
conceded to him the title of Premier or First Minister of the Crown. 
The consequence is that on these critical occasions of going down 
to dinner or walking in formal procession the Prime Minister, the 
most important political personage of the day, is literally nowhere. 
When the Table was arranged the chief Ministers were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the Lord President of the Council, 
and the Lord Privy Seal, though this latter, as Mr. Gladstone alone 
remembered, does not enjoy the privilege if he be a commoner. 
The Church, being in those days more potent than it is now, got 
itself admirably placed. In the nicely balanced order first comes 
the Sovereign, then the Prince of Wales, next the Sovereign’s 
younger sons, grandsons, uncles, nephews. Close on the heels 
of Royalty paces the Archbishop of Canterbury. As for the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, he is roods off, even an Irish 
peer taking precedence of him; while the younger son of a duke, 
whom, having a seat in the House of Commons, he may have per- 
sistently snubbed throughout a Wednesday afternoon, might ‘take 
it out ’ of him if he chanced to find himself in the evening at dinner 
in company with the occupant of the chair. 

Another example of Mr. Gladstone’s punctilious deference to 
the rules of etiquette in the matter of precedence was forthcoming 
in his own house. For a while he, by happy coincidence, rented 
No. 10 St. James’s Square, where during the splendid period of his 
Second Administration Pitt the Elder dwelt. Through the Parlia- 
mentary Session he gave a series of dinner-parties. Among the 
guests at one of these was a Junior Member of his Government 
whom, as a reward for plodding work, he had raised to the Peerage. 
Leaving the table after dinner, the Prime Minister and the new 
Peer, walking together, led the way towards the door. The host 
opened it and his guest stood aside to permit him to pass out. Mr. 
Gladstone courteously declined. Here was a Peer of the realm, 
a brand-new Baron, whilst he was, like a former tenant of the house, 
a mere Commoner. So the blushing Peer went first. 

October 30, 1892.—Thanks to Labouchere’s adroitness and perti- 
nacity, public attention has been centred on the Queen’s alleged 
determination to bar the door of Ministerial office against him. 


1 Early in Mr. Asquith’s Premiership this anomaly was on the initiative of his 
Majesty removed the Prime Minister on State or social occasions ranking before 
the Primate. 
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I hear another interesting report bearing on the secret history of 
Gladstone’s Fourth Administration. It is said it was the Queen’s 
personal intervention that finally overcame Lord Rosebery’s 
disinclination to take office, a reluctance ostensibly founded upon 
the state of his health. Her Majesty indited with her own hand an 
appeal to him to set aside personal considerations and accept the 
office of Foreign Secretary proffered him. 

Lord Rosebery is sound on the Egyptian question, being opposed 
to the view the Conservatives insist upon attributing to Gladstone 
of desire to scuttle out of Egypt. With him at the Foreign Office, 
apprehension on that point need no longer weigh down the patriot 
mind. Accordingly, so the story runs, the Queen, at the instigation 
of Lord Salisbury, put pressure upon Lord Rosebery with the object 
of thwarting Gladstone’s wicked, but (to tell the truth) fabled 
designs. 

November 9, 1892.—There seems to be just now a special fatality 
among dukes. Only the other day his Grace of Sutherland was 
translated after brief illness. Now the Duke of Marlborough, going 
quietly to bed last night, was found stiff and cold in the morning, 
his right hand clutching at the heart that after frantic effort 
had ceased to beat. He had of late years been attracted by 
the potentiality of electric lighting, and in connection with several 
companies formed to spread its use developed remarkable business 
qualities. Whilst still Marquis of Blandford, he turned his atten- 
tion to politics. Since his brother, Lord Randolph Churchill, had, 
in accordance with family traditions, joined the Conservative party, 
the elder brother characteristically turned his steps towards the 
opposite camp. 

I happen to know that he made formal application to the Liberal 
Whip to provide him with a seat that he might fight under the flag 
of Mr. Gladstone. His overtures were so coldly met that he with- 
drew them, and did not thereafter make further systematic effort 
to embark upon political life. Since he came into the dukedom 
he has made no figure in the House of Lords, not having, as far as 
I remember, once broken the silence imposed upon himself. 

Some who knew him well affirm that of the two he was a 
cleverer man than his more renowned brother. Certainly no 
one could be in his company ten minutes without recognising 
his keen perception, his wide knowledge of affairs, and the charm 
of his conversation. The worst thing that happened to him 
was that he should have been born at Blenheim. Had his father 
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been ‘ something in the city,’ or even an artisan or a field hand, 
George Charles Spencer Churchill would have made a greater name 
than that he leaves as the Eighth Duke of Marlborough. 


From Mr. Speaker Peel. 


‘Tho Lodge, Sandy, Berks. December 3, ’92. 


‘Dear Mr. Lucy,—The “ unauthenticated member ” has paid 
me a great compliment by sending me his “ Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament.” 

“I have already laughed over its pages as scene after scene is 
told with all the humour which still never departs from truth. 

‘May you not be embarrassed by wealth of material in the 
new Parliament and may your recording pen deal lightly and 
generously with us all seeing that we present ourselves “ as we are ’ 
and not always ‘as we ought to be.” 

‘With much acknowledgment to you for your present and 
past kindness, 

‘I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR W. PEEL.’ 


February 6, 1893.—The Prince of Wales was present last night 
(Sunday) at a dinner-party, to which no reference is made in the 
Court Circular. The host was the Duke of Fife, and the guests 
invited ‘to meet the Prince of Wales,’ did not exceed a dozen, 
most of them bearing well-known names, though not ranking in 
political or ordinary Court circles. Irving was there, serene in 
the consciousness of the completeness of his preparations for 
‘ Becket,’ to open on the Lyceum stage to-night. Close by him 
was his much-loved brother whom everyone calls ‘ Johnnie ’ 
Toole. Another popular Johnnie (Hare) was there, also Frank 
Burnand, who rarely performs out of Ramsgate on Sundays, 
wisely preferring the rest and quiet of his seaside home, to the 
attractions of the Sunday-night dinner-party, one of the institutions 
of smart London society. 

This is the kind of symposium his Royal Highness thoroughly 
enjoys, and finds it occasionally provided for him by judicious 
friends. He is thoroughly at home himself, and makes everyone 
else feel so. No one forgets that the pleasant-faced genial gentle- 
man, with the ready hearty laugh, is the Prince of Wales, Heir 
Apparent to the Throne. On his part there are no irksome 
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reminders of the fact, which for the nonce he seems delighted to 
forget. 

February 15, 1893.---Tc-night after two years’ absence Randolph 
Churchill made his rentrée to the House of Commons. The interest 
excited by the prospect of his return testifies to his abiding power 
and the fascination he exercises over mankind. The House was 
filled only in less degree than when, on Monday, Gladstone brought 
in the Home Rule Bill. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York were again in their places over the clock. Every seat on the 
floor of the House was occupied. The side galleries overflowed, 
and as many of the leaders of London Society as could crowd in 
filled the ladies’ gallery. 

Randolph had the misfortune to have the delivery of his speech 
postponed for an hour and a half whilst a fierce wrangle took place 
round a charge of a breach of privilege brought against the Times. 
Nothing is more disastrous upon the effect of ordered speech than 
such preliminary whirlwind of excitement as filled the House. 
Randolph’s private friends knew there was more in the accident 
than the ordinary inconvenience of delay. Before coming down 
to the House he, under direction of his doctor, had taken a cordial 
calculated to maintain his strength over the period of time required 
for delivery of his speech. That time was precisely the hour and a 
half appropriated for the squabble about privilege. It followed 
that when he rose, so far from being invigorated by the tonic, he 
was in the limp condition of a man suffering after the evaporation 
of a dose of drugs. It was a remarkable tribute to his interesting 
personality that members, satiated with the prolonged excitement, 
still kept their seats when the returned wanderer presented him- 
self at the table. Nobody else, not even Gladstone, could have 
kept a crowded House together in such circumstances. 

At the opening it seemed to the audience of old friends and 
enemies closely watching that Randolph was but the shade of his 
former self. He, the Parliamentary sapeur to whom in his early 
prime nothing was sacred, now trembled like a leaf, comporting 
himself more like a young member making his maiden speech, 
than a veteran Parliamentarian, who by sheer pluck, backed by 
tremendous capacity, had risen from the ranks to the highest 
place in the House of Commons. So painful was his nervousness 
that it seemed he must come to an abrupt conclusion before he 
completed his exordium. The voice which used to ring through 
the House in savage defiance or scathing mockery faltered. 
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The Prince of Wales, leaning with hand to ear over the gallery, 
presently gave up the hopeless effort to catch the drift of the 
discourse. 

Encouraged by generous cheers, Randolph regained his self- 
possession, and though he spoke in what by comparison with his 
older manner was a minor key, he showed that his tongue had 
not lost its cunning nor his mind its incisive power. Bryce, who 
from his seat on the Treasury Bench opposite was able to follow 
every sentence of the speech, told me it was in his opinion equal 
to anything Randolph had done in his prime. 

As a criticism of the Government Bill the speech was far more 
weighty, its arguments more destructive, than was the carefully © 
prepared address Arthur Balfour delivered two nights earlier. 
Members felt as they looked at the two old friends temporarily 
reunited on the front bench, that the real leader of the Opposition 
was he who stood at the table, not he who with languorous grace 
lounged in the seat once filled by Disraeli. 

March 2, 1893.—Labouchere, who has tracked down many 
designing villains, is still at fault in his pursuit of the ingenious 
and enterprising person who has, during the past few weeks, 
been crowding Old Palace Yard with tradesmen’s carts, bringing 
goods the tenant of No. 5 never ordered, and embarrassing his 
friends with unauthorised gifts. 

John Morley tells me he is one of those benefited by the 
sudden outburst of generosity attributed to the member for 
Northampton. On the night before he left London for Dublin 
there arrived at his residence in Elm Park Gardens a magnificent 
salmon, with label attached, stating that it was forwarded ‘ with 
Mr. Labouchere’s compliments.’ He ate the salmon, and now 
the question presents itself, Who is to pay for it ? 

The problem has been submitted (not in Mr. Morley’s 
individual case) to a high legal authority, who unhesitatingly 
declares that the responsibility lies with the hapless tradesman. 
It is he who has been duped, not the astute gentleman who was 
aimed at. I believe in most cases, where perishable articles have 
been forwarded ‘with Mr. Labouchere’s compliments,’ and have 
been consumed by the unsuspecting recipient, the tradesman’s 
account has been discharged. But this is entirely an act of 
grace, he having no legal claim. 


(To be continued.) 














SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNCLE ZED IS IMPRESSED. 


I, 


Two days passed. Once again Hazel’s curiosity was provoked by 
seeing George disappear into the brush with sack and forked stick. 
Van Horne wanted more rattlesnakes, and George had promised 
another dozen, when he returned with Hazel to Oakland. Knowing 
the horror that these reptiles inspired in his beloved, he said a word 
of warning to his mother : 

* Look ye here, don’t let on to Miss Goodrich about my rattlers.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

* Because she’d hev three fits if she suspicioned that I kep’ ’em 
in the house. She might skin outer this—quick! See ?’ 

Mrs. Spragge frowned. 

‘Pears ter me yer makin’ a mystery outer nothin’. Why not 
tell her straight that the snakes is harmless, an’ more likely to be 
scairt o’ her. Shew her how you handle ’em.’ 

“Not much. I tell ye she jest loathes em. Said so ter me in 
Van Horne’s barn.’ 

‘It’s yer business, not mine.’ 

* Thet’s so.’ 

Mrs. Spragge shrugged her shoulders. 

Upon Sunday, Uncle Zed Byles came to the midday meal, not, 
however, without protest. 

‘I ain’t fixed up for city madams,’ he remarked. 

‘ You’ve got to fix up, old man,’ George replied genially. ‘ Miss 
Goodrich is goin’ to scrape some moss off ye.’ Then, with keen 
relish, he descanted upon the city madam’s pluck, her adapt- 
ability, her enchanting desire to please. Uncle Zed grunted, not to 
be shaken from his conviction that George was a lovesick idiot. 

‘T’ll be thar,’ he said at length, ‘ though I ain’t a-comin’ to look 
1 Copyright, 1914, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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at her or you ’—as he spoke he expectorated freely—‘ but to pay 
my respects to your Maw, an’ to eat a square meal sech as I never 
git to home.’ 

‘ Right,’ said George. 

Uncle Zed appeared in deepest sable—pants, vest, and coat of 
rusty broadcloth, worn at funerals in the brave days when such 
functions in San Lorenzo County were of supreme interest and 
entertainment. 

George presented him to Hazel. Uncle Zed was extremely 
polite. In his time had he not driven famous men and beautiful 
women? Had he not talked upon equal terms to them and with 
them ? 

Hazel took his thin, wrinkled hand, assuring him that she was 
happy to make his acquaintance. The old fellow nodded grimly. 
In honour of the occasion he was wearing his false teeth, which 
clicked whenever he spoke, because they had long ceased to fit him 
properly. Samantha and Mrs. Spragge were greeted with geniality. 
Uncle Zed eyed his hostess with real affection. 

‘A bit more fleshy, Marm,’ he remarked critically, ‘ but you 
can stand it. Samanthy "pears to hev plumped up some sence I 
saw her last.’ 

Samantha blushed. Within the year she had discarded a habit 
of wriggling whenever attention was directed to herself. She 
wanted to wriggle now, but Hazel’s eyes were on her. Since 
meeting Hazel, temptation assailed her to send for some flesh- 
reducing preparation, advertised in the San Lorenzo Weekly Tribune. 
George said, pleasantly : 

‘Samanthy’s good and solid.’ 

Uncle Zed fished a letter out of a capacious pocket. 

‘No mail fer you folks, he said. ‘This is fer Miss 
Goodrich.’ 

Hazel glanced at the envelope, but did not open it. 

They went into the parlour, where the table had been decorated 
by Hazel. In the middle was a linen centre-piece, elaborately 
embellished by, what is called in California, Spanish work. Hazel 
had brought it to Spragge’s Canyon as a gift to George’s mother. 
Upon and around this dainty bit of needlework were maidenhair 
ferns, and wild white lupin. Uncle Zed had never seen the like, 
and jumped, too swiftly, to the conclusion that the scheme of 
decoration was Samantha’s. 

George said, gleefully : 
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‘ Miss Goodrich done it. She worked the centre-piece. There’s 
jest nothing she can’t do.’ 

“Set ye down,’ enjoined Mrs. Spragge. 

It was a hot day, and Uncle Zed would have liked to remove his 
coat. He glanced longingly at a peg upon the door. 

“Take off yer coat, Mr. Byles,’ said his hostess, ‘if ye feel 
like it.’ 

‘I don’t feel like it,’ said Uncle Zed. He glanced about him, 
noting something unfamiliar. Some of the furniture had been 
moved. Things—so Uncle Zed decided—had been slicked up by 
the city madam. What sense was there in litterin’ up a parlour 
with wildflowers an’ branches o’ trees ? 

“Regler bower!’ exclaimed George. . 

Uncle Zed nodded mournfully, but his eyes brightened when 
Samantha brought in the soup-tureen. Mrs. Spragge was famous 
for her chowder. Uncle Zed attacked it. After swallowing a 
few mouthfuls, he remarked with enthusiasm : 

‘This ain’t the old chowder—more of a clam soup, Marm, I 
should say.’ 

“It’s a clam purée,’ explained George. 

‘I want to know. Wal, I never ate better soup, not even in 
this house.’ 

George said sharply : 

‘*Tain’t a bit better than what you ate las’ time you was here.’ 

Uncle Zed replied solemnly : 

“Yes; it as better. I’d reckoned yer maw couldn’t improve 
in her cookin’, but she kin. This soup makes me glad that I’ve 
lived to swaller it.’ 

In a loud mocking voice George proclaimed the truth. 

‘Miss Hazel Goodrich made it.’ 

“She didn’t ?’ 

He looked anxiously at Mrs. Spragge, who nodded. 

‘I’m ever so glad you like it, Mr. Byles,’ murmured Hazel. 

George added quickly : 

* She took lessons in fancy cookin’ las’ fall.’ 

Uncle Zed finished his soup in silence. 

‘Lemme send you another helpin’ ?’ suggested Mrs. Spragge. 

Uncle Zed licked his lips, but he replied firmly : 

‘I’ve hed a great sufficiency, Marm.’ 

A dish of trout followed the soup. Samantha waited at table. 
When the turkey appeared, Samantha sat down. Mrs. Spragge 
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carved the turkey, while George cut into a home-cured ham. Fancy 
pickles, cranberry sauce, and many vegetables engrossed Uncle 
Zed’s attention. He consumed what was set before him swiftly 
and in silence. When George asked—‘ Makin’ out, Uncle ?’ he 
replied with unction: ‘I hke good comp’ny and good victuals. 
When they come together, like this yere, I’m jest as near Heaven 
as I ever expect ter be.’ 

He addressed Hazel, who sat next to him, and she noted an 
accent of defiance. Mr. Byles wished the city madam to under- 
stand that Spragge’s Canyon, and what it held (everything caught 
or raised on the premises), was an earthly paradise—EKden itself, 
before the serpent crawled into it. A desire consumed her to capture 
this moss-back, this Silurian. She was too clever to talk about 
Art and Literature, but she thought, reasonably enough, that 
Uncle Zed might be interested in San Francisco politics. At that 
time a sustained effort was being made by certain optimists to 
purge municipal affairs of ‘ graft.’ Wilbur P. Stocker was con- 
cerned in this upward movement. Hazel repeated Wilbur’s 
matured opinions. George listened with slightly overstrained 
attention. The others appeared to be politely bored. Nevertheless, 
Hazel accomplished her object. Uncle Zed was impressed. 
He stared at the pretty, clever stranger with deeper attention. 
Samantha, also, stole furtive glances at Hazel, wondering miserably 
why everything was bestowed upon some folks. “Twasn’t fair. 
Till now, she had accepted as a cardinal clause in her simple creed 
the essential justice of Omnipotence. She had envied none. To- 
day, she doubted fiercely the goodness of God. Mrs. Spragge may 
have divined what was passing through that artless mind. With 
seeming irrelevance, as Hazel paused in the selection of a nice 
phrase, George’s mother remarked placidly : 

‘Turkeys is mighty hard to raise on the coast.’ 

George, alone of those present, understood the purpose of this 
statement. In the language of the corral, Maw was trying to 
‘cut out’ Hazel. Indiscreetly, he rushed to the rescue. He 
addressed Uncle Zed: 

‘Two days ago, me an’ Miss Goodrich had a mighty close call. 
We was out sailin’. . .’ 

He told the story excitedly, quite unaware that his praise was 
becoming a penance to Hazel. He touched not too lightly upon 
the other misadventures, summing up riotously : 

‘Done my level best to scare her, but, Gee! she ain’t to be 
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scared. No yelpin’, no keelin’ over in a dead faint, no fullishness. 
Allers—she makes good.’ 

Unquestionably, Uncle Zed was captured. Perhaps he felt 
the coil of the lariat about his wrinkled throat. To free himself, 
he said desperately : 

‘Onct, I was run away with down the San Lorenzy grade.’ 
He turned to Hazel. ‘In them days I useter drive the six-horse 
stage between Salinas and San’ Lorenzy.’ 

‘ Everybody knows that, Mr. Byles.’ 

The old fellow looked flattered, but he continued emphatically : 

‘There’s ugly twists on that grade. I made up my mind we 
was goin’ to be piled up—sure! Nex’ me sat a young lady, purty 
as they make ’em. Wal, we spun around the first turn on the two 
near wheels. As the stage righted itself, the young lady soz to 
me, as ca’m as ca’m kin be, ‘I do jest love this—it’s fine!” That’s 
what she sez, an’ she meant it. She didn’t know enough to be 
scared.” 

He paused. There was an awkward silence, broken by 
George. 

‘ Miss Goodrich did know.’ 

‘I ain’t denyin’ it,’ said Uncle Zed. ‘ Air these cookies of 
yer own bakin’, Marm ?’ 

‘They air,’ replied Mrs. Spragge. 

‘Then I'll help myself.’ 

The meal, crowned by a strawberry shortcake, was over. Hazel 
had triumphed. Magnificently had she emerged from the ordeal 
of George’s praise. Once more, Mrs. Spragge remarked : 

‘I was sayin’ that turkeys was mighty hard to raise on the 
coast.’ 

This time she prevailed. Uncle Zed took the floor, as she hoped 
he would. He jumped at the chance of displaying a particular 
knowledge concerning poultry. Hazel listened, astounded at 
the memories of these people for unimportant details. Uncle 
Zed brought to life turkeys that had died before Samantha was 
born. Mrs. Spragge skilfully steered the talk from turkeys to 
hogs : 

‘I mind me when we'd as nice a lot o’ shotes, jest a hundred 
of *em——’ 

‘One hundred an’ two,’ interpolated Samantha. 
‘The child’s right, and she was only ten at the time—— 
‘ Jest nine, Auntie.’ 
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“Yer agen right. I’d told ye to quit runnin’ about in a pair 
o George’s old pants. As I was sayin’ we'd a hundred an’ two 
shotes, averagin’ "bout eighty pounds apiece. Hog fever wiped 
out the lot.’ 

‘We saved jest three,’ said George, ‘the runtiest! That was 
the dry season. We’d locusts, too.’ 

‘Ticks on the horses,’ added Uncle Zed, ‘ and later, by reason 
o bein’ out o’ condition, all the colts in this township come down 
with Epizootic. It kep’ me a hustlin’ night an’ day.’ 

‘You must have driven hundreds of horses, Mr. Byles. Do 
you remember all of them ?’ 

Hazel put the question to the veteran. 

‘I do,’ he replied proudly. 

Samantha joined in the talk. The dairy was her pitch. She 
discoursed fluently upon cows. Apparently, the milking of a Frisian 
Holstein three times a day was the most exciting experience of her 
life. 

So the talk flowed on, till it strayed under George’s guidance 
into the back-pasture. 

Hazel listened, realising at last what life in Spragge’s Canyon 
actually was. The amount of work accomplished by this one 
family staggered her. And such work was well done because each 
worker loved the work. Hitherto, she had despised ranch-life, 
believing that any fairly intelligent person could run a small ranch. 
The few days she had spent in the canyon fortified this conviction. 
On her account, these indefatigable workers had taken things easy 
‘for a spell.’ The ranch had run itself. 

Possibly, at no other time and in no other way could this city 
maiden have gleaned such a mass of information. It overwhelmed 
her, because it was revealed by each speaker unconsciously. Warmed 
by good food and drink, they spoke volubly, as if to make up for 
weeks of silence. Knowing each other intimately, they chattered 
on without reserve, sitting at table long after the shortcake was 
finished. Uncle Zed and George smoked. 

And this interminable talk about their own affairs became 
the more impressive because it was so essentially serious, so free 
from humour, or even amusing slang. Hazel kept on saying to 
herself: ‘ Yes, this is their life. This suffices them. They don’t 
tread books or even newspapers, apart from the county weekly ; 
they care for nothing outside their tiny circle. But they do care 
tremendously for everything inside.’ In a sort of dream she heard 
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Mrs. Spragge’s voice with its drawling, masculine intonations, 
She was speaking of early days, before Spragge’s Canyon had begun 
to bloom and blossom. 

‘I helped Mr. Spragge build fence. We cut down the white 
oaks, sawed ’em up the right length, and split out the posts with 
giant powder. We dug the holes, charred the posts, and hauled 
em with horse and chain. Then we stretched the wire. We'd 
never handled barb-wire. It jest cut our hands terr’bly. But 
we done it. Two years’ job, it was.’ 

Uncle Zed looked triumphantly at Hazel, addressing her in a 
loud voice : 

‘What you think o’ that ?’ 

‘Wonderful!’ murmured Hazel. 

But it struck her that the real wonder lay in this periodic 
repetition which wearied neither speaker nor listener. Upon 
such rare occasions as the present, the old stories were re-told in 
probably precisely the same words, and nearly always to the same 
sympathetic audience. 

George observed with enthusiasm : 

‘Maw was the equal of any hired man in them days.’ 

Mrs. Spragge said modestly : 

‘Mr. Spragge allowed I was better than any Greaser. There 
wan’t other help to be got then.’ 


Il. 


While the women were clearing up, the men fell asleep upon the 
front porch. Hazel slipped away to her room to read the letter 
which Uncle Zed brought from Aguila. 


‘Stocker’s Landing. June 29. 


‘Dear Hazet,—Just back, after a'fine trip up north. I took 
in Seattle and Tacoma. Both cities are booming, and I’ve 
established connections which may lead to big business. Of 
course, it means more trips and more time spent away from you, 
but if I hadn’t snapped up these chances, some other fellow would. 
All in all I’m feeling first-rate, but terribly disappointed because 
I can’t talk things over with you. 

‘Your aunt gave me your address, and hinted that she was 
expecting you back soon. It beats me why you left Oakland so 
suddenly. And whatever can you find to entertain you in the 
wilds of a cow county ? 
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‘ This is a short letter, dear, but I have to dig deep into a pile 
of accumulated correspondence. 
‘Very sincerely, 
Wizevr P. Stocker. 
‘P.S.—I’ve half a notion to fetch you home when you get fed 
up with hayseed.’ 


She could hear Wilbur speaking: and she could see him 
‘digging ’ into a pile of business letters high as Mount Tamalpais. 
At this very moment he might be sucking a soda-mint lozenge ! 
Upon his thin nose were a pair of rimless pince-nez; his dark 
hair, getting thin on the top, was sleekly brushed back from a 
high, narrow forehead. Upon his upper lip was a small, carefully 
trimmed moustache, which he stroked complacently when he was 
feeling ‘ first-rate.’ 

Of course, poor Wilbur was not first rate. 

Hazel had always known this, comparing him with men whom 
she had met in San Francisco, men whose orbit crossed hers very 
rarely. It says something for the girl’s cleverness that she recog- 
nised her limitations, and was not unduly dismayed by them. 
She looked romantic, a creature attuned to sentiment, capable, 
perhaps, of a great passion, but beneath a charming surface she 
was practical and sensible. Her future as the wife of Wilbur was 
too easily visualised. Wilbur, it has been said, happened to be 
the most eligible of the men who might be reckoned as possible 
suitors. Unhappily, he was a type. There were thousands of 
Wilburs upon the Pacific Slope actively concerned with the develop- 
ment of California, bees busy in collecting honey to be hived for 
the consumption of others. Hazel knew, also, that she was a 
type. There were dozens of girls in Oakland like her, all of them 
destined to marry Wilburs. 

This knowledge smote her. 

And because Wilbur and she were true to type, she had wit 
enough to admit that George attracted her because he was not a 
type, not a more or less finished product of Western Arts and 
Crafts. Rough, red clay—yes!—clay plastic to the hand of a 
potter. Nota white, smirking, plaster-of-Paris manikin, on offer 
everywhere. 

Wilbur was disappointed because he could not talk over his 
affairs with a sympathetic listener. Naturally. But he was not 
disposed to take advice in regard to the conduct of these affairs, 
45—2 
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He would mind his own business admirably, pile up the dollars 
slowly and surely, and expect her to mind her business as faith- 
fully. Marriage with Wilbur would be a business arrangement, 
absolutely satisfactory from a business point of view. 

Marriage with George might mean bankruptcy. 

Being a daughter of the West, she was not prejudiced against 
him because he used the dialect of the foothills. So her father had 
spoken. She never doubted her ability to change him outwardly, 
to mould him to the approved Oakland pattern. She believed, 
also, that she could tear him from his beloved canyon. She could 
not help smiling when she recalled to mind Mrs. Spragge’s talk at 
dinner. The old lady had been clever, but not quite clever enough. 
She had wished to show her guest what ranch life meant, and she 
had succeeded. But the result—? The never-ending prattle 
about unimportant matters, the tedious recital of an immense 
expenditure of time and labour to secure so little, the abounding 
disappointments, the desperate struggle against disgusting diseases 
(a plague of ticks! Heavens!!), the impending catastrophe of 
a dry season, or destructive torrential rains—all these things in 
their sum confirmed—as George’s mother intended they should— 
her conviction that life at Spragge’s Canyon was quite unthinkable 
for Miss Hazel Goodrich. Unhappily, it fortified, also, her 
determination to lure George from his ranch, and to make 
of him a glorified husband and citizen, recognisable by the elect as 
a masterpiece fashioned by an American woman. In her mind’s 
eye flashed two images—statues of George before and after 
sculpting. 

The God whom she worshipped in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Oakland had in His wisdom assigned to her this grand task. 

Comically enough, instinct, at this crisis of her life, triumphed 
over reason. She wanted George instinctively. In the cold light 
of reason he was not so desirable as a husband. Reason told her 
that George was not easy to mould and change. 

She wanted George, and she meant to have him. 

In this spirit she answered Mr. Stocker’s letter. 


‘ Spragge’s Canyon, Aguila, San Lorenzo Co., July 1. 


‘Dear WitpuR,—Don’t worry! I am being well entertained 
by good, kind friends. Also, I have had adventures. It is a great 
mistake to think that ranch-life is dull. It 2s dull for the ranchers, 
not for their visitors. I have been in peril of my life. Thrilling! 
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‘It may interest you to learn that I’m taking lessons in the art 
of breathing deep and good. And the airhere is fine. It blows the 
dust out of one’s mind, and clears the vision amazingly. I seem to 
see myself, and you, and others, with what Clinton Tarrant used to 
call ‘‘ sharp definition.” . . .’ 


Hazel paused, biting the end of her pen. She had forgotten 
Clinton Tarrant, who once had loomed large above her horizon. 
Tarrant was of the faculty at Berkeley University, an enthusiastic 
teacher of ardent youth. Hazel might have become Mrs. Tarrant. 
Then, she would have shrunk into a negligible personality as Tarrant’s 
wife. Berkeley would have gobbled her up. In her heart she 
disliked and feared University folk, and University talk, which 
floated above her pretty head. These professors revolved endlessly 
in a circle, stars of the smallest magnitude, unknown for the most 
part even in San Francisco. Nevertheless she owed something to 
Clinton Tarrant. He had revealed himself with sharp definition 
as a man to whom part of life was greater than the whole. She 
might have owned a one-third interest in Tarrant, not more. 

Hazel continued her letter : 


‘We will talk over your affairs when we meet. Don’t waste 
valuable time by coming down here. I can assure you that there 
are no business connections to be worked up in Spragge’s Canyon. 
This is life at first hand, amusingly primitive, and up to a point 
invigorating. You will see me soon. 

‘Cordially, 


Haze.’ 


She folded the letter and slipped it into an envelope. Then 
she went downstairs with the intention of asking Uncle Zed to post 
it. Wilbur would be flattered at her promptness ; nothing appealed 
to him more. ‘ a 

Meanwhile Uncle Zed and George had finished their siesta, 
and were smoking amicably. Twice Uncle Zed had announced his 
intention of going, but he had not yet budged from his comfortable 
chair. George guessed that something was incubating in the old 
man’s mind. He wanted to apologise for certain uncalled-for 
remarks concerning city madams. It would be kind to help him 
out of a tight place. 

“You and Miss Goodrich cottoned to each other—he ? ’ 
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Uncle Zed admitted this candidly. 

‘Yas. She’s smarter than I reckoned fer. A slick talker, 
an’ quite the lady. Handy around the house, too. That soup 
was to the Queen’s taste, but I reckon there was overly much cream 
in it. Too—rich. Now, look ye here, George, I’ll own up, as you 
want me ter do, that I was mistook about Miss Goodrich. She 
is a credit to Oakland, or any other doggoned city. But I wan’t 
mistook about the main proposition. She’ll never trot squar in 
double harness with you. Hev no truck with her.’ 

George laughed scornfully. 

‘Put it this way! A lady like Miss Goodrich ain’t likely ter 
hev truck with me.’ 

‘I dunno,’ replied Uncle Zed, thoughtfully. ‘It gives me 
cramps to hear any man shootin’ off his mouth about what women- 
folk will do or won’t do. They take the wildest notions. Never 
cared to drive mares on the wheel. I was watchin’ her clost at 
dinner. She’s sorter stuck on you, same as poor Samanthy. Gosh! 
It’s tough on Samanthy. I’m not blamin’ ye any. Yer a fine, 
upstandin’ colt, a credit to yer dam, and a credit to the State. 
I hate to say it to yer face, because yer in danger of swelled head, 
but it’s a solid fact that I do cotton to this yere city madam because 
she cottons to you. City ways hain’t blinded her to what is a 
man. I allow yer a man from the ground up. I allow also that 
yer considerable of a fool, with mighty leetle experience of women. 
What ye know about horses oughter hev learned you something. 
Teams matched together in looks never did impose on me. I’ve 
allers hunted fer sim’lar get up and get thar qualities, sim’lar stayin’ 
powers. That’s what makes a fine match team, my son. That’s 
the sort o’ team I like to handle on the last an’ longest stretch 0’ 
weed, ...' 

Hazel appeared smiling. She had overheard a few words. 

‘ Talking of horses ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, Marm. And a man as knows horses knows human natur 
too.’ 

‘ Will you be kind enough to post this letter in Aguila ? ’ 

* Cert’ny.’ 

After he had gone, Hazel found herself alone with George. The 
wrinkles traced by Uncle Zed upon a smooth forehead had not 
yet vanished. Hazel said softly : 

“Uncle Zed does not quite approve of me, does he ?’ 
George hastened to reassure her. 
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‘He likes you fine, only-———’ 

* Only—what ?’ 

‘Nothing. Gee! I’ve got to cut an abscess outer one of our 
calves.’ 

He vanished swiftly. 


TIT. 


Upon Monday afternoon George drove Hazel into Aguila, to 
secure guests for a Fourth of July barbecue. The hamlet slumbered 
peacefully upon the banks of a creek, marked on the county map 
by the significant name—Arroyo Seco. Heavy winter rains had 
deepened the channel during the memory of Mrs. Spragge. A 
small hotel, opposite to the wooden bridge spanning the creek, 
was kept by an Irishman, who had crawled into Aguila some forty 
years before to die of galloping consumption. He had not died. 
In time he became a strong man. But he had never left Aguila. 
George wanted Hazel to talk with Patrick Hennessy. Pat cculd 
sing a benedicite, a pean of thanksgiving, with Hibernian enthusiasm 
and conviction. And the happy thought had come to George during 
the previous night that the storekeeper’s wife, Mrs. Geldenheimer, 
had been a city madam. Adolf Geldenheimer, of course, was a 
Sheeny, although a good little fellow in his way. Mrs. Geldenheimer 
might be company for Hazel. She lived in style. Her parlour 
was elegantly furnished. She wore fashionable gowns. She 
played the piano. Then there was Mrs. Bungard, the prim wife 
of the druggist and school-teacher. Mrs. Bungard was an expert in 
shell-work and penmanship. The demand for drugs in and about 
Aguila being small, Mrs. Bungard sold, in addition, stationery, 
fancy needlework, and candy. Her husband, honourably styled 
‘the Perfessor,’ inspired much respect as the arbiter elegantiarum 
of Aguila, the supreme authority upon all matters of etiquette and 
decorum. 

‘Nice little burg,’ said George, as they rattled over the bridge. 

Nice ! 

Hazel smiled faintly at a double row of board-and-batten shacks, 
standing in more or less untidy gardens, and bordering a road 
thick with dust and pitted with chuck-holes. Being Monday, the 
village washing was in evidence. Tell-tale garments, eloquent of 
poverty and makeshift necessity, fluttered in the breeze. Some 
were fashioned out of old flour-sacks. Obviously, there were many 
children in Aguila, the poor man’s crop that never fails! Their 
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underclothing was of finer quality, so Hazel noticed, and she 
wondered whether the making and putting on of these gave to 
the hard-working mothers the greatest pleasure that they knew. 

In front of Hennessy’s hotel half a dozen cow-ponies were hitched 
to a rail, whilst their riders made merry at the bar within. The 
ponies stood in a dismal line, hunched up, with drooping heads and 
tails tightly tucked against their thin quarters. A six-horse wagon 
stood opposite Geldenheimer’s store. The owner was busy loading 
it up with sacks and cased goods, provisions for fall and winter. 
Upon the box-seat sat a woman, holding her baby to her breast. 
A child might have doubted whether she could belong to the same 
sex as Hazel. Her dull, listless eyes met the glance of the young 
girl. For a moment the two women stared interrogatively at each 
other. Then the mother, not Hazel, smiled derisively, as if to say : 
‘'Yes—I was young once, and pretty. You may grow, my dear, 
to look like me, if you marry a granger.’ 

As they passed the wagon, Hazel whispered: ‘ Who is that 
woman ?” 

George glanced at her indifferently. He had seen many such 
jaded specimens. 

‘I dunno. A squatter’s wife. They come in from ’way-back to 
buy grub.’ 

“Is there a place more ’way-back than this ?’ 

“Is there? I should smile! Why I know ranches seventy 
miles off on the plains t’other side o’ the Coast Range whar 
they don’t see a strange face onct in six months. Must be kind o’ 
lonesome ? ’ 

‘Very,’ answered Hazel. 

‘ That’s the dance hall,’ said George, pointing with his whip at 
a better class of building next to Geldenheimer’s store. 

‘Oh! They dance here, do they ?’ 

George explained, not too willingly : 

“We did hev fine times. Adolf Geldenheimer and old man 
Hennessy put up that hall, and it paid good dividends. Two years 
ago we hed a big revival in Aguila. Some of us got the awfullest 
dose o’ religion. The most o’ the boys, and all the girls, swore off 
dancin’ fer a spell, and Adolf got no dividends. But the fever’s 
dyin’ out.’ 

He drew rein at the livery-stable, and helped Hazel to alight. 
Her appearance caused a mild sensation, for she carried a bright 
red sunshade challenging attention and criticism. 
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On foot, they passed Hennessy’s saloon. George called Hazel’s 
attention to a telegraph-post, saying gaily : 

‘See that post! It saved a man’s life onct.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘ A cowboy bolted out o’ them swing doors. Another feller was 
after him wavin’ a big six-shooter. They was both plum full o’ 
the old man’s whisky. The cowboy dodged behind that ther post 
and the other feller put jest six bullets into it. They’re in the 
post still. I joshed the man as fired the six shots, because he 
fancied himself some as a shootist, but he said to me: “ By Ging! 
George, the son of a gun jest—shrunk!” Funny, eh?’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that was all. Wasn’t the man arrested 
for attempted murder ? ’ 

‘Why, no. The boys was on a bender.’ 

‘George, you. wouldn’t shoot at a fellow-creature ?’ 

‘I would if I hed to, mighty quick.’ 

Hazel compressed her pretty lips. She perceived that argument 
would be wasted. Her silence, however, failed to impress her 
companion. He nudged her arm. 

‘That’s the school-house. We’re mighty proud o’ that.’ 

It was an appalling building! Badly designed, badly built, 
badly painted, without porches to keep out the blazing sun, hot in 
summer, cold in winter. 

‘Cost more’n five thousand dollars,’ said George. 

Hazel was shrewd enough to inquire how such a sum was 
raised in such a tiny village. George grinned. 

‘The Aguila Rancho paid the most o’ the bill. The old man 
kicked like a steer, but the folks in Aguila voted solid.’ 

‘I can understand,’ said Hazel drily, ‘ why he spends so little 
time amongst such neighbours.’ 

‘They’re all right. Wait till you get acquainted with ’em. 
I hope we shall find Mis’ Geldenheimer to home. She was raised in 
San José. Mis’ Bungard come from New England, a bit pernickety 
an’ peevish she is, married the Perfessor latish in life, no children. 
Folks say she thinks more of her cat than she does of the Perfessor. 
They’re a kinky pair, but high-toned.’ 

At the store, where Geldenheimer was duly presented to Miss 
Goodrich, they learned that Mrs. Geldenheimer was at home, and 
quite ready to entertain visitors. The Geldenheimer ‘ residence’ 
stood back from the road, surrounded by a small garden full of 
roses. Roses bloomed in profusion everywhere. A magnificent 
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Gold of Ophir, carrying at least a thousand blossoms, wandered at 
will over the porch. Hazel was able to exclaim— 

‘This garden is lovely : it smells too sweet for anything.’ 

But outside lay the abomination of desolation. The undulating, 
uninteresting hills, sloping gently to each side of the creek, were bare 
of vegetation, and burnt brown by the sun. Scrub-oaks were 
dotted about. Cattle stood patiently beneath the stunted boughs. 
At the end of the narrow valley shimmered the ocean. 

Mrs. Geldenheimer opened the door, and smiled when she greeted 
George, leading the way into a small parlour exotically upholstered 
in orange plush. 

“Please be seated,’ she chirped. ‘I must apologise for my 
appearance. I wasn’t expecting visitors, but they’re heartily 
welcome.’ 

She was a plump little woman, exuberantly alive. 

‘Miss Goodrich is from Oakland,’ said George. 

Instantly Mrs. Geldenheimer burst into vivacious talk of cities. 
She loved theatres; she loved receptions; she loved life and 
movement; she loved restaurants. Hazel listened to her excited 
prattle, supplying the lacune in the text. She perceived that 
Mrs. Geldenheimer had been pretty. But she had run shockingly 
to seed. And everything in the parlour was eloquent of an 
attempt to create an urban atmosphere, each eager word indicated 
poignantly an inordinate appetite for pleasures now unattainable. 
When she paused, almost breathless, George said politely : 

“How’s Isidure and Rachel ? ’ 

* At school in San José.’ 

George appeared confounded. 

*What’s the matter with our school-house ?’ 

Mrs. Geldenheimer laughed. Evidently she possessed a sense 
of humour. Evidently, also, she was too kind-hearted to hurt 
George’s feelings. Smiling evasively, she glanced at Hazel, saying 
quietly : 

‘Perhaps Miss Goodrich can answer that question.’ 

* Everything !’ said Hazel. 

‘Thank you,’ murmured Mrs. Geldenheimer. 

“Gee ! ’ exclaimed George. 

Hazel and he stayed half an hour, being constrained to swallow 
some brandied peaches, some rich fruit-cake, and some very sweet 
lemonade. Amply nourished, they took leave of Mrs. Geldenheimer, 
who promised to assist at the barbecue. 
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‘I’ve done most of the talking,’ she said deprecatingly ; ‘ but, 
oh, dear! hasn’t it been a blessed relief 2?’ 

‘I’ve felt like that,’ remarked George, ‘after a good spell o’ 
hard swearin’.’ 

Hazel and he strolled into the drug store. Mrs. Bungard 
received them. Introducing Hazel, George repeated his formula. 

‘Miss Goodrich is from Oakland.’ 

Mrs. Bungard smiled acidly : 

‘I was born and educated in Massachusetts.’ 

A door gave access to a sitting-room, furnished austercly. 
Upon the well-scrubbed pine floor lay a rag-carpet. A redwood 
bookcase had many plainly bound books. Above the chimney- 
piece hung a framed specimen of penmanship. Near the window 
stood a round table encrusted with shells. A large family Bible 
flanked a bouquet of wax flowers enclosed in an old-fashioned 
bell-glass. All the chairs were of wood, not upholstered. Plain 
muslin curtains hung stiffly upon each side of the window, and the 
blind was drawn down to exclude sun and flies. 

Hazel was in New England. 

And she knew it. This thin, melancholy, austere woman had 
established her atmosphere, unquestionably because wisely she 
desired little. Mrs. Geldenheimer had failed otherwisely. 

Mrs. Bungard did not burst into voluble talk. She closed her 
thin lips and waited, almost aggressively, for her visitor to select 
a theme. Hazel did so. 

‘Is there a church here?’ she asked, in her pleasant 
voice. 

‘There is not, Miss Goodrich. Most of my neighbours are 
Pagans. I grieve to say it, but it’s true.’ 

George began to look uncomfortable. 

‘It is always so,’ continued Mrs. Bungard, ‘ when you find a 
climate such as this.’ 

“Roses and sunshine,’ suggested Hazel, ‘make a Heaven on 
earth. You mean that ?’ 

Mrs. Bungard nodded. George said explosively :. 

‘Must be H—Il without ’em.’ 

Mrs. Bungard looked unaffectedly shocked, but she retorted 
tartly : 

‘It may be Hell with them, George Spragge.’ 

‘Wal,’ said George, good-naturedly, ‘ our canyon is Heaven to 
me. We want you to come to a barbecue, Mis’ Bungard. Fourth 
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o’ July. Youand the Perfessor. Mr. and Mis’ Geldenheimer will 
be along, and Uncle Zed Byles.’ 

‘I thank you, Mr. Spragge. We have no engagement ; we shall 
be pleased to accept your invitation.’ 

‘Good,’ said George. He named time and place, and then 
looked wistfully at his hat, which Mrs. Bungard had hung upon 
a peg. Hazel began again: 

‘Professor Bungard teaches school ? ’ 

‘Yes; he does his best with his scholars. At times he gets 
discouraged. I taught school, before the Aguila school-house 
was built. My scholars taught me more than I taught them.’ 

‘I was one o’ Mis’ Bungard’s scholars,’ said George. ‘She’s 
waled me many a time.’ 

‘I did my duty,’ replied the ex-school-marm. 

‘Deserved all my lickin’s an’ more too,’ said George 
magnanimously. ‘We must be gittin’ along, Miss Goodrich.’ 

Mrs. Bungard murmured lifelessly : 

‘Please call again.’ 

‘What a woman!’ exclaimed Hazel, as they walked towards 
the hotel. 

George replied solemnly : 

‘Her pore heart was froze up when she was young. She 
thinks that Satan sent the roses an’ the sunshine. Now, we'll 
hev a cock-tail.’ 

* A—cocktail ? ’ 

‘Meanin’ a howdy with old man Hennessy. I kep’ him till the 
last. You jest ask what he thinks o’ this part o’ Californy.’ 

They entered the hotel by the side door. From the saloon on 
the ground-floor came uproarious laughter, and the sound of voices 
raised in song. 

‘Some o’ the boys is celebratin’,’ observed George. ‘Them two 
teamsters from acrost the Range air makin’ the most o’ their 
opportoonities. It’s the last chance for them, by Thunder.’ 

He left the young lady in the dining-room, and went in search 
of Patrick Hennessy. By this time Hazel was feeling profoundly 
depressed, and the sight of six small tables, covered with dirty 
oilcloth and adorned with thick glass and thicker crockery, 
failed to raise her spirits. She told herself that she needed a 
cocktail. 

Hennessy appeared. Assuredly Pat had kissed the Blarney stone 
in his youth, although a once rich brogue had become attenuated. 
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He had heard the village gossip. He knew that George was con- 
templating marriage with a city madam. Hazel beheld a small, 
thick-set octogenarian, white-haired, red-skinned, and the owner 
of two sparkling blue eyes. George invited him to the barbecue, 
adding : 

‘ We jest mean to hev a hog-killin’ time.’ 

‘Be Gob! I'll be wid ye,’ said Hennessy. 

‘And now,’ said George, ‘you start right in an’ tell Miss 
Goodrich what you think o’ this section o’ San Lorenzy county. 
Would you leave it to be made king of Ireland ?’ 

The ancient chuckled, and let himself go. It would be futile 
to record what he said, because his manner of saying it is 
indescribable. He insisted upon drinks, served by a bar-tender 
with a flaming complexion. Hazel chose lemonade. George, 
under compulsion, drank whisky. The old man delivered a 
panegyric, which, from innumerable repetitions, flowed fluently 
from his lips. He owed life, happiness, and prosperity to Aguila. 
He concluded on a top note— 

‘Glory be to God and God’s counthry ! ’ 

His sincerity, his joy in life after fourscore years of it, affected 
George. The young man interpolated such remarks as these : 

‘Gosh! I feel that a way’; or, with smacking of thighs, 
‘ That’s me’ ; or, with gusty laughter : ‘ Yer dead right, old man.’ 

When everything that could be said had been repeated at least 
three times, Hazel murmured softly : 

‘It seems to be a wonderful place for—men.’ 


IV. 


Driving back to the canyon, George spoke with some irritation 
of the Geldenheimers. Why had Isidore and Rachel been dis- 
patched to San José? The ‘ Perfessor’ was on to his job. What 
ailed these Sheenies ? Was they better’n other folks? Then he re- 
membered suddenly that Hazel—his Hazel—had spoken slightingly 
of the five-thousand-dollar school-house. He said sharply : 

‘What’s the matter with our school-house ?’ 

Hazel hesitated. Dared she speak out? The difficulty of 
sharing her point of view with George provoked a curious sex 
antagonism. She wanted George more than ever, but she wanted 
his mind and soul together with his splendid body. How could 
she ‘get at’ these? What spell could she cast? For a spell 
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was needed. Argument would be fatuous. She writhed in spirit, 
because she had tried argument with Clinton Tarrant and Wilbur 
Stocker. And the victory had been with them. It would be 
hopeless to tell George what he really wanted, because he would 
retort with odious and invincible obstinacy that he knew what he 
wanted much better than she did. They would wander round and 
round a vicious circle. Finally, inspiration descended upon her. 
Never in all her life had she experimented with a woman’s most 
subtile weapon—self-depreciation. Since childhood, she had ex- 
hibited a joyous and virginal assurance, peculiarly the attribute 
of the Western girl who has never left the West. No heaven- 
anointed monarch is more self-conscious of his divine right to 
impose his ideals upon others than the daughter of the Golden 
State who has graduated with honours from her local high school. 
Charles Dana Gibson has drawn her to the life, exclaiming ‘ Fore ’ 
to all the world. 

‘TI am only a girl,’ murmured Hazel. 

George turned sharply. The unexpectedness of the reply 
disarmed him. He said eagerly : 

‘Yer the sweetest and cleverest girl I ever struck. S’pose 
I said I was only a man, only a hayseed. I ain’t above askin’ for 
information. You kin teach me lots. Now, sail in!’ 

Hazel felt that at last she was indeed breathing deep and good. 
George responded in the right spirit. His breezy confidence in 
the girl he loved wafted her high above all clouds. 

‘I just hate talking af you instead of with you.’ 

‘You go ahead—full steam. I kin stand anything from you.’ 

“In my eyes,’ said Hazel, very sweetly, ‘ your school-house stands 
for what I most despise in our State. It’s indecently pretentious. 
It reminds me of our marble steps. When we went into the 
Geldenheimers’, I saw some antlers.’ 

‘ Blacktail’s horns. I gave ’em to Mis’ Geldenheimer.’ 

‘They were gilded, and mounted upon a plush plaque. 

George nodded. 

‘Did you have them gilded ?’ 

‘Not much! Adolf Geldenheimer did that. He told me they 
looked “ dressy.” ’ 

‘So does the school-house, with its ridiculous tower and 
cupola. The children here would be better off in a big adobe 
with thick walls and wide porches.’ 

‘ That’s so.’ 
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Hazel went on, more and more at her ease. 

‘I admire the Jews because they do try to get the best. I’ve 
not met Mr. Bungard, but I saw his photograph in the parlour. 
He looks something like his wife, a thin, soured, stunted specimen, 
full of fads and prejudice. Is Mrs. Geldenheimer very fond of her 
children ?’ 

‘She is that. Jest worships ’em.’ 

‘Ah! And, at whatever cost to her, she sends them away 
because she wants them to have a more liberal education than 
Mr. Bungard can give them.’ 

‘I reckon that must be so. By Gum! it is so!’ 

‘I can understand,’ continued Hazel, in her most melting 
accents, ‘ what it must mean to a devoted mother to live in Aguila 
without children.’ 

‘ All the same,’ replied George stoutly, ‘what’s good enough 
fer Adolf and her oughter be good enough fer the kids.’ 

‘Is that your honest conviction ? ’ 

‘J—I think so’; but he wriggled. 

‘Let me put it differently. Do you think that the highest 
love measures itself in that way ?’ 

He looked puzzled. Boldly, Hazel put him to the supreme test. 

‘You love me ?’ 

With uplifted, warning finger, with a smile upon her face 
although her heart was throbbing, she enjoined a temperate 
answer. 

‘You rushed things before,’ she whispered. ‘ Don’t rush them 
now. I am quite sure that you love me. I am quite sure that you 
would make sacrifices for my sake——’ 

* Sacrifices 2’ 

‘You would try to give me things I wanted. You would not 
think that what was good enough for you was necessarily goo 
enough for me.’ 

‘By God! I do feel that way. Id give you anything. I 
said so before. I say it again. Sacrifices? Why, I’d offer up 
my sorrel saddle-horse, an’ set alight the barn, if that would help 
you any!’ 

‘It’s very sweet to hear that, George. And I have to ask 
myself—what sacrifices can I make for such a man ?’ 

* But I don’t want you to make any, not a one.’ 

Hazel blushed. She was about to sacrifice her delicacy. Her 
face flamed, as she whispered : 
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“I am not as unselfish as Mrs. Geldenheimer. I could not send 
my children away from me. And yet I should loathe the idea of 
sending them to your school-house, to be taught by a man who gets 
discouraged.” 

There was silence. The work had been done, and well done. 
Presently she heard George’s voice. He called her by her first 
name for the first time. 

* Hazel.’ 

"4 She looked at him. He was transfigured. She realised that he 
had reached a height immeasurably above her. Her words had 
exercised some amazing refining influence, touching him to the 
supreme issues of life and love. It thrilled her to think that she 
had done this, transmuted clay into porcelain. Such a triumph 
adumbrated further triumphs, immense possibilities. 

‘Yes, George.’ 

His voice trembled, as he whispered : 

“I seemed to see our children. Mebbe the boys ’ll be a mite 
like me, but the girls “ll take after you—sure! ’ 

Boys! Girls! 

Her heart grew cold again. If he had spoken of one child—! 
She had used the plural, conceding to probability one boy and 
one girl. Numbers appalled her. Many children would drain 
vitality and joy from her. She contrasted her own physique with 
that of Mrs. Spragge. Unable to speak, she held up a silencing 
finger. George said hastily : 

‘I am rushing things. Forgive me, Hazel.’ 

* Of course.’ 

He tried to see the future from her point of view. 

‘If our school-house ain’t good enough fer them little Sheenies, 
it ain’t good enough fer yer children.’ 

She smiled faintly. 

‘Ah! And do you think that I could separate myself from my 
own children ?’ 

‘ Mebbe not.’ 

Skilfully,s he followed up her advantage. 

*‘ And do you think that I could leave the man I loved, as some 
women do ?’ 

‘I reckon he’d hev something ter say bout that.’ 

She could see that he was profoundly troubled and moved. 


(Zo be continued.) 








